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FINANCE & COMMERCE 
Taiwan’s Exchange Rate; Pros- 


Free Market; Singapore Share 
Market; HK cyt Incor- 
porations 


EMULATION DRIVE IN CHINA 


| It is common knowledge that the repeated 
“emulation drives” which are so much a part of 
Communist production processes lead to gross 
abuses. In many instances the term is a mere 
euphemism for what has long been called slave- 
driving. A year or two ago there were serious 
warnings from the higher authorities in Peking 
about these abuses. Now they have become more 
serious than ever, and the Central People’s Govern- 
ment has been forced to issue a stringent warning 
to all State-operated and local State-operated fac- 
tories and mines. The circular, which is backed 
up by an editorial in the Peking People’s Daily and 


a notice by the All-China Federation of Labour, 


cites many instances of scandalous disregard for 
the most elementary rights of the workers. One 
of them, for example, refers to the large brick 
factory in the former Kailan Mining Administra- 
tion area of Machiakow. Production had fallen 
_ there, and presumably the officials managing the 
| factory got into trouble. 
_“‘mobilised the workers to pull bricks out of the 
| hot kiln heated to 130 degrees Centigrade” in order 
| to fulfil its contracts in time to avoid a fine. The 
two heads of the factory egged them on | 
| tinuously to demonstrate great patriotism.” The 
| trade union officials even wrote a ballad to en- 
courage them, saying: ‘‘Out of the hot kiln and 
_off to the fire front, every hero does his utmost.” 


The result was that ‘Al out of the 43 workers sus- — 


_ tained injury through burns and some of them. died 
| of their injuries. 


Many other cases are mentioned in which 
“what the Communists call leadership personnel 
had put their production task before all considera- 


peated, occurrence of death or injury,” and affect- 


5 


The result was that they 


“con- 


tions of simple humanity, and thus led to the “re- | 


ing oe development of the ‘‘production-increase 
and economy movement.” An analysis of these 
cases, says the Committee for People’s Supervision, 


shows that the sole concentration on increase of 


production without regard for safety had created 
a grave situation which must be drastically cor- 
rected. The leadership personnel demanded an un- 
limited stretch of labour from the workers, extended 
their working hours, and encouraged them _ to 
“throw themselves into the boiling water and 
burning flame’’—meaning that the workers were 
called on for every possible sacrifice. 


In the Jung Feng coal mine in Honan, the 


manager cared about nothing but the quantity of 


coal produced, says the Committee, while the gang 
labour boss knew only how to oppress the workers. 
Safety measures were completely ignored and the 
official directly concerned did not even know of 
his responsibility. Four gas poisoning accidents 
within three days were ignored and on the fourth 
day a disaster occurred, with gas poisoning and 
flood in the mine. In some factories, says the 
Committee, additional shift and extra hours to fulfil 
production norms have not only seriously affected 
the workers’ health but caused deaths and injuries. 
The Taiyuan Machine Factory, for example, ex- 
tended working hours without any restriction. Even 


in normal times the workers did 12 hours a day, 


with a continued shift at times. One worker, 
owing to overwork after he had done a 16 hours’ 
shift, failed to co-operate with the man controlling 
the power switch and died of electric shock. A 
pit chief in the Hsi-an coal-mine in the North-east, 
was selected as a model party 


arrogant and complacent until a serious collapse 


occurred in his pit. He ignored ‘the dangers when 
gas reached 5% and a smell of gasoline was noted 


ember but became — 


| 
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in the pit, and though the technical personnel urged 
that work be stopped temporarily he: insisted on 


having his own way ana then a serious explosion 
occurred. 


The Committee. says that another stumbling 
block is bureaucratism.: Repeated 
from the workers about safety 


injuries. In the North-west railway labour disci- 
pline was not followed and the education of workers 
on safety measures neglected, with the result that 
a series of train collisions occurred, causing death 
or injuries to many and damage to national pro- 
perty to the extent of over a billion yuan. 


No less than 107 accidents through poisoning 
happened to workers transporting asphalt and other 
dangerous chemicals in 31 cities, including Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, and Wuhan. Safety regulations were 
neglected and in some cases the workers were “‘wil- 
fully cheated.” “The host of accidents that occur,” 
says the Committee for People’s Supervision, ‘‘in- 
dicates the serious extent to which safety measures 
are neglected by the State-operated and local State- 
operated factories and mines,” and it then outlines 
a.series of five measures which all concerned are 
commanded to adopt. Firstly, leadership at all 
levels is called on to realise that to fulfil the 
production tasks and neglect the life and health 
of the workers and staff members is ‘‘a business 
idea and method of the bourgeoisie,” which will 
only result in accidents and production losses and 
is incompatible with the nature of the peopie’s 
enterprises and the national system. Secondly, 
workers are called upon to adopt the measures used 
in the “three-anti” campaign in an anti-bureau- 
cratic struggle and drastic measures be taken 
against those who neglect the life and health of the 
workers. Thirdly, the factories and ‘mines. are en- 


‘CHINA’S 


The world rice crop estimates for the coming year, 
assessed at 176 million short tons, represent an increase of 
eight million tons over the 1951/52 season and of five million 
tons over the 1948/49 record. The forecast of the next 
crop, however, is only five per cent. above the pre-war 
average. In the last two decades the world population has 
certainly shown a far greater increase than that, for at only 
2% per annum it would add’ another 40% to the world 
total. A notable fact is that while the acreage has almost 
everywhere increased, much the largest increases are in 
Japan, United States and Italy. The overall increase is 
estimated at 12% in European production area and 8% 
in North America. The U.S. Agriculture Department adds 
' that increased production is also in prospect for India, 
Pakistan, Indochina, Burma, the Philippines and Ceylon, ‘and 
only. in Thailand—a very important producer—is the pro- 
spect disappointing. One of the most remarkable features 
is the extent of the new role the United States is. playing 
as an exporter of rice. She has allocated nearly half a 
million tons of her own rice production for export, of which 
276,000 tons will go to Japan, Korea, and Indonesia. 


suggestions 
installations in 
another coal-mine were ignored and eight miners’ 
were either battered to death or received serious | 


years. 


hours in disregard of their safety. 


China’ s food exports, 


| 
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foeie strictly to follow the labour laws and ie 


wh 


| frequent. checks especially in poorly-equipped enter- 
prises. 


Fourthly, steps are:to be taken to improve 
organs responsible for safety; and, fifthly, workers 
and staff mentbers are to. undergo an educational] 


campaign on safety measures. 


In an editorial the People’s Daily refers to over 


cases. regarding safety and health matters 


which had been dealt with, and to the many provi- 
sions passed for health and safety, whereby the 
death-rate had fallen appreciably in the past three 
But after the two anti campaigns the poli- 
tical consciousness of the workers had been raised 
and labour ardour whipped up, while supervision 
in many enterprises fell behind. In some enter- 
prises equipment is so poor and simple that diffi- 
culties cannot be overcome quickly but the fact 
remained that the administrative leadership and 
trade union workers ‘‘simply do not care for the 
life and health of the workers,” though the workers 
are the nation’s “most precious property.” Some- 
times workers are even duped into doing dangerous 


work. Often work in the factories and mines is ill 


planned and when .time gets short for the comple- 
tion of the task, the managers start ‘‘rushing the 
workers blindly by extra shifts and extra working 
| It also refers 
to lack of responsible personnel for safety work, 
and says this must be rectified and safety equip- 


ment be introduced or improved where necessary. | 


Bonus funds must be used to the full for health 


and safety work and cost of: safety installations 
must be added to the budget. 


The Federation of Labour in its notice to all 


the affiliated labour unions, calls attention to the 


orders of the Committee for People’s Supervision 


-and to the need for active and effective propaganda 


through all available media to ensure an improve- 
ment in the situation and obedience to the orders 
from the Government. 


FOOD EXPORTS 


The Communists, who find political motives in, every- 
thing and who have no hesitation to make food, like every- 


thing else, an instrument of. politics, will doubtless see a — 


political connotation in the allocations to the Far East.- But 


as et ct 


‘in the case of Japan and Korea the allocations are the result © 


of moral and material obligations the U.S.A. has assumed : 


in behalf of the United Nations in general. 


Certainly there | 


can be no question in her casé of making her own people | 
go short in order to gain political advantages abroad. No one _ 


p were America’s ability to export these considerable quanti- | 
. ties of rice without in any way injuring the interests or : 
But this is hardly true of F - 


needs, of the American people. 


Obviously questions have been raised in some quarters - 


in China about the considerable exports of rice and grain 4 
to India and Ceylon, for a week. or two ago the Communist 4 
agency went out of its way to explain, and justify,® 


it. Since May, 1951, China has signed six contracts with) a 
India providing for the sale of a total of 216,500 tons o F 
rice and 450,000 tons’ of kaoliang. Recently Peking con-) q 


| cluded a contract to sell to the Government of Ceylon 80, 000) 
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iF none of the Communist hierarchy studied. anything but the 


000) 


tons of rice. 
greater now that China can afford to export foodstuffs al- 
though before the new regime she was a large-scale importer 
of rice and flour. 
‘the Japanese invasion agricultural. production fell annually, 
‘By 1949 draught animals had been reduced by 16%%, farm 
implements by 30%, and food output had GnaPS by 74, 6% 
compared’ with the pre-war level. 


The argument is that production is so much 


It is explained that in the years after 


Official data published by the anbaieditie Government 


showed that 192,000 piculs of rice and 546,780 piculs of 
wheat were imported in 1946. 
‘increased in 1947, and totalled 1,148,370 piculs of rice and 
981,154 piculs of wheat; “nevertheless countless people were 
starved to death.” 
affairs following the Japanese invasion and collapse and the | 
growing civil war. 
‘flour on a large scale was commonplace in the years before 
the war with Japan, for the simple reason that it was easier 
and cheaper to buy Australian flour at $7 a bag laid down 
at Shanghai~or Tientsin, and to transport rice to Shanghai. 
from Siam.than from Hunan. 
people agreed on that. 
‘millions had cheaper rice and Tientsin’s workers cheaper 
bread. The export of grain from China is no “miracle’— 
somebody has to go short, that is all, for it is fairly certain, 
even by the claims of the Communists themselves, that 
increased product’on does not yet balance the imports 
of the pre-war era. 


These imports were greatly 


Actually this was due to the state of 


The fact is that the import of rice and 


It was a bad thing—most 
But it did mean that Shanghai’s 


In the ten years between the disaiaaians war which 


began in 1937, and the end of the ¢ivil war, agricultural 
production fell year by year. 
took over, draught animals and farm ‘implements had been 
much reduced and food output was reduced by 74.6% com- 
_pared with the pre-war level. 
tion of that year must be remembered when reading current 
statistics, for it is the custom of Peking to use 1949 as - 
the basis, well knowing it to be pretty near the lowest 
figures since the first world war. 
in such a state in 1947, owing as much to the civil conflict 
as to the Japanese occupation, that rice imports amounted 
to nearly 1,150,000 piculs and wheat imports nearly a million 
 piculs. 
of or-in spite of the land reforms, production had surpassed 
the highest pre-war level by 9% will be regarded with 
surprise if not outright scepticism, especially after the recent 
exposures of false returns in so many domains of national 
activity. 


In 1949, when the Communists 


The shockingly poor: produc- 


Indeed the country was 


The claim that within three years, whether because 


All who are familiar - with the subject seem to agree 


that the Chinese peasant is actually much better off than he 
_ was before, as he ought to be in view of what he is now 
- called upon to do. 
q digious labours on such projects as the Hwai and Yangtze 


He may not receive wages for his pro- 


alone is worthy of citation. 
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conservancy all through the close season, but he is fed 
while on the job and therefore needs less of his own pro- 
duction after paying the grain and other taxes. Instances 
are cited almost with bated breath of families which have 
been able to turn from subsistence on sweet potatoes to 
white rice! Flood precautions have ensured better crops, 
and mutual aid teams, it is contended, have helped to im- 
prove conditions, as have also the co-operatives. In some 
cases mutual aid operated on the principle of selectivity. 
Peasants specialised in the line at which they were best, 
in ploughing, selection of seeds, irrigation, and in one hsien 
in Hunan which is held up as a model it is asserted that 
the average yield was 1,140 shih catties of rice per mow, 
and every family has become a “household of 1,000 catties.” 
Of course’ in all these cases the exceptional performance 
Even so with such a ceaseless 
chorus of stimulation there ought to be some real result in 
improvement, 


The main factor which preserves credibility i: is the huge 
area of formerly inundated land which has been brought 
within the protection of the huge conservancy schemes and 
is now under cultivation. The Hwai and Yangtze projects, 
it is asserted, led to the irrigation of 220 million mow of 
land now being expanded and improved. It is estimated 
that losses averted through measures against insect pests 
are | “equal to over 30,000 million ‘catties.” Another factor 
cited in the claims to record output is the distribution of 
220,000° new foot ploughs. But. when the Communist ob- 
server goes on to estimate that this means a production 
increase of over 600,000 million catties we find ourselves 
in the realm of fantasy to which the Chinese resort So 
readily when trying to head off criticisms. 


| Certainly the large amount of agricultural loans, the 
enforcement of reasonable price and purchasing policies, 
development of rural supply and marketing co-operatives, 


ought to have “encouraged the peasants to exert great efforts | 


in production. ” But even if the Communist claims to have 
at least surpassed peak levels in foodstuffs are correct, it 
is hard to believe that the transformation has yet reached 

a scale which provides the basis for a tremendous expansion 


Af industrial production, and of the internal market for such 
production. 


-In this connection, however, there has dani a spectacular 
advance in Sinkiang province, where the army has surpassed 
the famous feat of Tso Tsung-tang nearly a century ago 
and is not only growing all the food it needs’ but.a very 
large amount for general consumption as well, by the cul- 
tivation and irrigation of immense areas of arid or wasteland. 
This is all a genuine gain—and a kind of land reform in- 
finitely more constructive and wealth- producing than the 


liquidation of landlords and the wholesale aqeial and economic 
upheaval caused thereby. 


‘CHINA AND THE NEW GODS OF THE MACHINE 


that the Chinese professors been fcplogically 
reformed and put in:a.proper frame of mind, and the 


_ principal universities have been reorganised and amalga-_ 
mated so as to do away with such names as those of Yen-— 


ching and Lingnan, the People’s Government are getting 
down .to the basic problems of transforming the Chinese 
intellectual tradition from its ancient basis in the arts to 
modern technology. One of the main. difficulties is that 


Dialectics of Materialism and the technique of subversion. 


| They are themselves the exemplars of the purely literary 


and bookish tradition which they are determined. to over- 


throw. 

‘Historically they have no parallel save in the Legists of 
the Tsin (First Empire), who merely wanted to substitute 
laws for the Confucian ethics. The conversion of a great 


-race which has always had its main expression in the classics 


into a people of machine-builders and machine-minders is 
the most extraordinary task that has ever been set before 
any generation of Chinese. But difficult as it may be, and 
little as they themselves know about engineering or industry, 
the Communist leaders have made it perfectly plain that 
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they intend to succeed, When they talk of turning out a 
small army of some 200,000 technicians they mean what they 


gay. They will be mechanics rather than engineers, and a. 


product of quantity rather than of quality. Moreover, the 
very small minority of trained scientists and executives in 


China mostly had their education in the United States or in -. 


Western Europe. Five years ago nobody would have dreamt — 


of going to Russia for education in such matters—only for ~ 


guidance in the arts of subversion and revolution. Now the 
People’s Government has laid it down, in the slogans framed 
for Sino-Soviet Friendship Month, in ‘commemoration of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, that China must learn from the Rus- 
sians in every stratum of society and every form of activity: 
not only workers and peasants and Communist cadres, but’ 
teachers and professors, the youth, women, medical and 
hygiene workers, doctors and technicians of every descrip- 
tion. 
enjoined to “take an active part in the friendship activities” 
during November and to work hard under the leadership of 
the “working classes.” 


The Soviet Government have sent a large 
tion to take part in China’s celebration of the Friendship 
Month. The cultural group is headed by the Soviet poet 
Nikolai Tikhonov, who happens to be Chairman of the 
Soviet Peace Committee; the artists are headed by the De- 
puty Chairman of the Arts Committee; while the Soviet. 
Army has sent a song and dance ensemble numbering 260. 
There appear to be a disproportionately minute scientific. 
group in the party, but in this case Mahomet has to go to 
the mountain, and the Chinese are sending a scientific mission 
to Moscow, “to learn the advanced experiences of the Soviet 
scientific work and to devise concrete measures for the 
furtherance of co-operation between the Soviet and Chinese 
‘scientific workers.”’ 


There was a suggestion that this might be interpreted 
to mean that China was hoping for co-operation from the 
_ Russians in the matter of nuclear power. At a time when 
China is talking so much of entering upon the stage of 
national construction in a big way, it is disconcerting, to say 
the least, to hear of reports that Britain, for example, is 
experimenting at Harwell with a giant furnace boiler that 
could use ten tons of uranium annually and produce from 
the. breeder reactor enough power to meet the entire indus- 
trial needs of the U.K. This business of trying to catch up, 


impossible and infuriating as it may seem, is not made any | 


easier by the decision to look only to the Soviet for guidance. 
But China has to build from the very “foundations, and 
her circumstances make the advice of the Soviet experts in 


the repair of the railways, the rehabilitation of industry, 
and the basic construction work of a programme of indus- 


trialization indispensable in view of the rejection of all - 
In any case it is quite clear that is what she 
The 


other help. 
is bent on seeking to the exclusion of all others. 
main problem is the adaptation of thousands of young Chin- 
ese students, with their bookish background and traditional 
contempt for manual and mechanical work, to the new 
scientific and industrial outlook and the substitution of the 
mechanics’ overalls for the long gown. 


Be that as it may, the Peking hierarchy a are suniicostiie 
the people to worship the new Mumbo-Jumbo of modern 
machine industry as created, not by the United States or 


by Great Britain or Germany, but by the Soviet Union, 


and the whole month is being devoted to the popularisation 


of this policy among a public traditionally xenophobic and 


by no means enthusiastic about the policy of “all eggs in 
the Soviet basket.” The Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
following on Kuo Mo-jo’s report to the State Council on 
the preparatory cultural and educational work, summoned 
the heads of the various research institutes to a wpe at 


Even the entrepreneurs in industry and commerce are | 
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which Kuo Mo-jo expressed gratitude at the decision of 
the presidium of the Soviet Academy of Sciences to enter 


‘into “creative co-operation” with the-Chinese scientists. All 


the Chinese leaders have been broadcasting their gratitude 
for the “selfless aid’? received in so many ways by the Soviet 
experts; certainly there are so many thousands of them in 
China that they ought to have. made ‘a difference, seeing 


what a- mere handful of foreign conservancy, railway, and 
But. 


port engineers did for the country before the war. 


whereas this was all part of the dark and devious “im- 


perialism” to which China was forced to submit, it is a horse 
of a wholly different colour when the aid and ‘advice comes 


from the Soviet. 


As the modern historian Fan Wen-lan put it, the Soviet 


Union’s desire to inipart her advanced experiences is not 
cultural aggression but “‘shows the great spirit of interna- 
tionalism of the Soviet scientists.” The meeting adopted 
four measures for the intensification of the study and intro- 
duction of the’ Soviet methods in industrial and scientific 
construction, including the wholesale translation of Soviet 
science ‘One of the problems is that of language. 
There are thousands of Chinese who can now make themselves 
understood in simple Russian conversation, but it is a 
different matter when dealing with the intricacies of science 
and industry, and the success of this co-operation depends 
upon adequate translations into Chinese. 


A tremendous nation-wide campaign is now going on in 
this “Friendship Month” to make the alliance with the Soviet. 


and the further development of internal policy on Soviet 


lines more popular. The sense of isolation is not welcome 
to the Chinese. They have always mistrusted the Russians, 


and they fear where it may lead them: No doubt the in- 
_ vitation to hundreds of “delegates” to the recent peace con- 


ference was designed in part to counter the sce te an 
all-out Soviet policy. 


é 


, Indeed, the Peking official organ directly Pca the two 
events. Not long ago, it says, “we welcomed the peace 
delegations from 37 countries in Asia and the Pacific; now 


we exult over the arrival of the delegation from the great 
Stalin. 


We warmly welcome our dearest friends.” Un- 
fortunately there is much to persuade those who study the 
situation closely that the Communists need the tension and 
strain of the Korean stalemate, if not actual hostilities, to 


help them over the psychological hurdles that now have to 


be surmounted. Even now it is hardly true to assert, as 
the Peking paper does, that the Moscow delegates are wel- 
ecomed by “the whole population of China.” 
Month has been described as “one of the most important 
events in the political life of our people.” Certainly the 


Communists are asking the people to swallow a tremendous | 
and by no means wholly agreeable dish. Nor need it be 
pretended that the free world, which has played so great a 
part in the modernisation of old China, accepts the role 


of helpless and abused spectator altogether willingly or hap- 


pily. But it is useless to ignore the obvious trend of Catan | 


policy for the immediate future. 


The one consolation is the genuine interest in foreign | 


trade and the efforts, however one-sided they may be in 


some cases, to maintain the links with Western economy | 
-and Western markets and manufactures. - Trade -was the | 


original mission: of the West. The cultural consequences 


were the choice of the Chinese reformers rather than im- | 


posed by Western ideologues. Trade is expanding internally 
and is remarkably robust externally despite all the difficulties. 
Many will deeply regret that this is the only medium of real 
contact at present, but it is of the utmost value—and to 


both—especially now that the next stage of the revolution 


in China is industrialisation. on a large scale. — 


~ 


The Friendship | 
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"November 20, 1952 


"BRITISH INSURANCE—A WORLD SERVICE 


There can be. few services ‘inal are so firmly integrated 
in the pattern of everyday. life as insurance. For insurance 
is a service rather than a commodity. Although, in- recent 


- years, economic circumstances, have underlined. the impor- 
‘tance of British insurance as an invisible export, no survey 
could give a true account of its influence which did not 
pay due regard to the difference between a transaction in- 
| volving the exchange of goods for money and one man is 
- essentially ‘an act of faith. ._ 


. The recently discussed Insurance Contraets (War Settle- 
ment) Bill illustrates one of the fundamental principles: of 
insurance. This Bill is designed to speed the settlement of 
transactions involving risks in former enemy countries. It 
is a reminder of the abiding importance between insurer 
and insured—even when circumstances outside the control 
of both these parties disrupt commercial relations. Insurance 
provides an international service that imposes: obligations 
which hold good despite the catastrophic consequences of 

These considerations have a powerful bearing on the 
administration of British insurance undertakings, since a 
very important sector of their market lies outside the United 
Kingdom. Not the least of the achievements of British 


Insurance has been the establishment of a well-nigh im- 


pregnable financial structure which has proved equal to the 
strains imposed by two world wars, and which, at the same 
time, provides a service versatile enough to compete in 
global markets for the most formidable of the risks thrown 
up by modern commercial enterprise. It has been the 
historic role of insurance, since the earliest days of marine 


underwriting, to shoulder the risks that are inseparable 


from ventures be by unpredictable 
mishaps. 


The winning of raw: materials dia the manufacture and 


distribution of the necessities of life are dependent, to a 


greater extent than ever before, upon the safeguards that 


insurance provides against the consequences of accidents 


that might ‘otherwise involve, at the least, the costly dis- 
location of a business or, at the worst, its complete ex- 
tinction. 


Promptitude, not only in the settlement of’ sistian but 
also in the absorption at short notice of heavy and often 


unusual risks, is. of the very essence of a sound insurance 


service. This calls for extremely efficient financial manage- 


ment, particuiarly in the underwriting and investment fields, 


and also for a_ sufficient degree. of decentralisation to 
provide a global BERTIEG ‘that is sensitive to local needs and 


customs, 


It is these facto have largely determined the 


| present: pattern of the British insurance industry. One 
other factor has played an important part in shaping its 


administrative structure. Tradition counts. for much when 


a contract rests upon good faith. The influence of British 
insurance depends upon the reputation and service of several 


hundred independent undertakings, many of them with wide- 
ly differing constitutions. At home it is the insuring public 
who reap the benefit of this competitive. enterprise; its 


effect. overseas, where» British compani¢s compete with each 


other as well as with foreign offices, is to emphasise the non- 
monopolistic nature of the industry. 

The diversity of British.insurance services is bast: shown, 
‘perhaps, by a brief reference to the different categories into 
which the various insurance for con- 
venience,’ be grouped. 

The total annual premium income over- 
seas markets amounts to £900 million. Of this, about 20 


is shared, approximately 


companies—operating 


per cent is accounted oe by Lloyd’s, nocrid all the remaining 
income is earned by the 207 offices who form the member- 


_ ship of the,British Insurance Association. 


The members of the Association, which was established 
in 1917, include both proprietary and. mutual offices. Among 
these are “composite” offices which transact’ ordinary life 
assurance and fire and accident and, in many cases, marine 
business; “pure’’ life offices which conduct only ordinary 
life assurance; and a number of the Industrial Life Offices. 
Many of these not only transact “home service” insurance 
by weekly and monthly premium payments but also a large 
volume of ordinary and general business. . Marine business - 
in equal proportions, between 
Lloyd’s arid the member offices of the British Insurance 


Association. | \ 


The: magnitude of these operations lends a three-fold 
importance to the part that insurance plays in the nation’s 
economy. Direct benefit is derived from the invaluable 
contribution that ordinary and industrial life assurance make 
to net savings every year. It has been estimated that 47 
per cent of all personal savings in the United Kingdom are 
in the form of ordinary and industrial life assurance 
policies. | 


As a consequence, insurance offices shoulder the respon- 
sibility for administering a very considerable volume of 
funds so as to secure the maximum yield consistent with 
security. In the compiling of their investment portfolios, 


the interest of the policy-holders is the paramount con- 


sideration; but. industry, commerce and the nation at large 
are indirect beneficiaries. Government securities necessarily 
absorb a considerable share of insurance investments, but 
more important from the policy-holders’ point of view, are 
the investments which have come to be regarded as a potent 
factor in energising industrial and commercial operations 
and providing an invaluable stimulus to productive enter- 
prise.” Traditionally, and wisely, insurance offices are at 
pains to avoid acquiring controlling interests in these under- 
takings, since their business is insurance and not industrial 
management, 


The third important contribution to the national 
economy springs, of course, from the confidence which Bri- 
tish insurance enjoys overseas. ‘In this field, the develop- 
ment over the past decade and a half has been little short 
of dramatic. In 1938, business was already being conducted 
in over 80 overseas territories and the premium income was 
about £90 million. Today, the corresponding ffigure is 
£500 million—rather more than half of or total premium ~ 
income from all sources. 


Overseas premium income, before devaluation, repre- 
sented earnings which amounted, at a conservative estimate, 
to £33 million. These earnings, mostly in hard currencies, 
are net; they are not diminished by the costs of raw 
materiais or shipping space. Foreign business to the value 
of many millions of pounds a year is written in territories 
where powerful competition is ‘encountered from native in- 
surance undertakings. 


Moreover, insurance legislation and customs vary ukies 
ly from country to country. The extent to which British 
through. subsidiaries, branches, 
agencies and brokers—overcome these apparent obstacles 
is evidence of their ability to establish and maintain local 
traditions of service. In so doing, they are not.only making 
a vitally important direct contribution to the nation’s’ 
economy; they are continuing to fulfil their centuries-old 
role as ambassadors of British 
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Letter to the Editor 
THE GAP AGAIN 


Dear Sir, I must apologize for returning to the charge 
in reply to Mr. P. G, Williams’ letter in your issue of 
November 13th. | 
I think Mr. Williams has read much more into my 
original letter than I implied. 
suggestion would in itself provide a panacea for all the 
Free World’s difficulties. All I implied was that its adop- 
tion would greatly facilitate their solution. Naturally, 
there would have to be safeguards to prevent improvident 
spending of the currencies made convertible by the backing 
of American gold. But it would be impossible to go into 
all this within the limits of a “Letter to the Editor.” Tem- 
porarily, at least, many existing controls would have to 
remain, and, there would be no question of “throwing the 
baby out with the bath water.” wih 

Where I join issue with Mr. Williams is that I maintain 
that basically a metallic backing to currencies is necessary, 
that nothing has been devised to take the place of gold, 
and that as practically’ all the gold is lying idle in America, 
some means must be found to make it available to perform 
its proper function of facilitating the multilateral inter- 
national exchange of goods. | 


Mr. Williams claims that the Gold Standard is out of . 


date. My reply is that in spite of all attempts to supersede 
it, it has persisted in surviving. That is why all the gold 
_ continues to flow to the United States. So long as the 
United States’ requirements of Imports from abroad fall 
so immensely short of her Exports, it is only by selling 
their gold reserves that the “soft currency’ countries can 
acquire the dollars wherewith to buy their requirements from 
the dollar area. 

Mr. Williams claims that under my scheme the drain 
of gold to America would continue. I do not believe that 
this would necessarily be so, and in any case it would cer- 


tainly be greatly reduced. By becoming freely convertible 


into U.S. Dollars, the various currencies of the Free World 
would automatically become freely convertible between 
themselves. It would therefore be possible for the present 
so-called “‘soft currency” countries to seek markets in the 
whole of the,Free World instead of having to concentrate 
as at present on the impossible task of selling their pro- 
ducts to the dollar area which doesn’t really want them. 
In other words, their goal would be not the impossible 


one of establishing a balance of exports and imports to 


and from the dollar area but the much more practicable one 
of establishing a balance with the whole Free World. 

) By a strange coincidence only a few days after the 
publication of my first letter in the F. E. Economic Review 
(October 30), the China Mail carried a Washington dispatch 
dealing with this subject, which reads as follows:— 

A master plan to try to solve’ once and for all the 
tremendous economic and financial ills which plague Britain 
and other European countries has been put forward by 
experts of the Mutual Security Agency in Washington, the 
successor to the Marshall Aid Plan, which is at present 
administered by Averell Harriman. The plan, which would 


pivot on the thousand of millions of dollars’ worth of gold, 


now in American custody at Fort Knox, Kentucky, would: 

1. Produce an Atlantic Payments Union—a sort of 
master version of the European Payments Union of which 
Britain has been a member for some years past; 2. Establish 
a ‘stabilisation fund’ of huge proportions, 80 percent of 
which would be backed and guaranteed by American gold. 
3. Introduce a modified form of ‘convertibility’ which would 
enable pounds to be freely exchanged against’ dollars. 

From the American point of view the advantages would 
be twofold. If successful, the scheme would put an end 
to the massive annual money grants to foreign nations which 
American taxpayers have had to find since the war. And, 
in return for the lure of ‘dollar convertibility’ foreign 


I did not claim that my ” 


- months in the Capitals of Europe and America. | 
taken by the Mutual Security Agency encourages me to be- | 
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nations would have to modify or completely abandon ‘restric- 
tions or discriminations in trade’ (in which Imperial Pre- 


ferences would undoubtedly stand high on the list). 


The huge-scale stabilisation fund which would be set 
up to back the whole process would be called the Atlantic 


Reserve System. And a body to be known as the Atlantic -_ 


Economic Board would be formed to co-ordinate trade and 


_ control the various financial problems which would follow | 
In the wake of the new experiment. a4 


The hope is that at one stroke the nightmare problem 
of European rearmament and achievement of decent living 
standards would be solved. ee 

But a British official sounded a note of caution. ‘“Every- 
one would have to come into this if it stands a chance of 
working, for if some nations refused to ‘play’ and their 
currency remained unconvertible in terms of dollars, we 
would find them freely converting our sterling into dollars 


whereas we would not be able to convert their currency 
dollars.” 


It is a great satisfaction to me to know that the experts 
of so important a body as the Mutual Security Agency in 
Washington, administered by Mr. Averell Harriman; have. 


--been thinking -on the.same lines as I have, and have spon- 


sored a plan which almost exactly embodies the principles 


- which I had in mind. 


It will be noted that it is contemplated that the pro- 
posed “stabilisation fund” should be controlled by an 
‘“‘Atlantic Economic Board,”’ that is to say, an international 


and not a national body and this in itself should obviate 4 


the dangers which Mr. Williams envisages. 
I can only again. reiterate my fervent hope that this 


aspect will not/be ignored at the forthcoming conferences 


which are scheduled to take place during the next few 
The action 


lieve that this hope is not unwarranted. 
—€, H. ARNHOLD — 
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‘LAND REFORM. IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


BY A. S. Chang 


| | I. Stages of Land Reform 


‘The Chinese Communists have divided their land-reform 


‘ programme into three stages, viz., (1) the preparation stage, 
(2) the operation stage, and (3) the completion stage. 


The 
characteristics of each stage may be stated as follows: 


(1) The Preparation stage: In this stage the Chinese 


‘| Communists undertook. the following. tasks: 


(A) By the adoption of the two slogans of the ‘Rent 


| Reduction Movement” and the “Liquidation Movement,” the 


Chinese Communists tried to enlist the support of the peasant 
masses and to organize them as a step to reconstruct the 
rural political authority and to expand the Party’s activities. 


(B) For the purpose of carrying out their land-reform 
laws and regulations, the Chinese Communists trained their 
cadres recruited from the so-called “active elements” in the 
masses, e.g. the ruffians. 


(C) Certain villages which | were found sat suitable 
for purposes of rent reduction and the liquidation: movement 
were chosen for the experiment of class peragele and for 
the establishment of the Party authority. 


(2) The operation stage: During: the process of land 
reform, emphasis was laid upon the political aspect rather 
than the economic aspect. Three main functions were per- 
formed :— 


(a) All military weapons in the hands of private people © 


were seized and the: Peasants’ Unions were strengthened so 


as to provide a basic organization for future conscription 
for the militia. 


(b) The emotions of class hatred and class hostility 
were cultivated and the class lines were demarcated. The 


_ following four steps were usually adopted: explanation, pro- — 
posed division of classes, criticism and revision of the pro- 


posed division, and its final approval. Thus the lines of 
classes of landlords, rich peasants, middle peasants, and 
poor peasants were demarcated. 


(c) In accordance with land-reform laws and regula- 


tions, certain lands were confiscated or  eupropeinted and 
then ‘distributed. 


(8) The completion stage: after land reform, what 
the peasants get is not the improvement of their living 
standard, but the rendering of more services to the Chinese 


Communists. The — now: has to serve the following 
purposes :-— 


(a) The Viseeae Union’ is the foundation stone to 
support the Chinese Communist regime. Its duties general- 
ly include the reporting of reactionaries, the prevention of 


spies, the collection of taxes in kind, and the recruitment 


of men for military services. 


(b) The peasants have been reduced to the status of 
serfs and the Chinese Communists have taken the place of 
former landlords in the exploitation of peasants. 


(c) The peasants not only have to be recruited into 
the regular army, but also have to be conscripted at any 
time as volunteer soldiers. In addition, they have to be 
recruited into the militia even during the busy farming sea- 


en 


Mr. A. S. Chang, Ph.D., is Lecturer in Public Adminis- 
tration at the Hongkong ere. 


or permanent. 


Il. The Regions Covered © 


The Chinese mainland is now divided into main ad- 
ministrative regions: the Northeast, the North China, the 
North-west, the East China, the Central South, and, the 
South-West. The conditions of land reform in these regions 


are not uniform. They may be briefly as 
follows: 


(1) The North-east and Inner Monten Autonomous 
regions: the land reform in these regions was completed 
before June 30, 1950 when the Land Reform Law was pub- 
lished. Because of its earlier reform and stricter control 
by the Communist authorities, these regions are gradually 


entering into the stage of | collective farming and state 
operation of farms. 


(2) The North China region: the land reform has been 


completed in this region = a small section in Suiyuan 
Province; . 


(3) The North-West region: Those districts of this 
region where the land reform is not yet completed include 
the whole province of Sinkiang, four hsien in Chinghai and 
two districts in Kangsu. In the two provinces of Shensi and 
Ningshia and most of the rural districts of Kangsu and 
Chinghai the land reform was completed in May, 1952. 

(4) The East China region: within this region the 
land reform has not been completed only in 30 villages in 
the small islands along the coast of Chekiang and Fukien 
and in 40 villages in the Hwaihai district and Northern 
Anwhei. | 

(5) The Conttal South region: the land reform has 
been completed in Hupeh, Honan, Hunan and Kiangsi and 
in one-third to two-thirds of Kwantung and Kwangsi. 

(6) The Southwest region: this region includes Sze- 
chuen, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Sikang, and the land reform 
has been completed in the whole region except in certain 
districts of Yunnan and Kweichow. 


lll. Forms of Agricultural Production 


After having put their land-reform programme into 
practice, the Chinese Communists would like very much to 
change the old form of scattered production into the new 
form of collective production. But on account of the con- 
servatism of Chinese peasants and the backwardness of 
Chinese rural economy, they are compelled to start with the 
‘“Mutual Labour Aid Groups” and the Agricultural Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operatives’? and eventually to end in the esta- 
blishment of collective farms and state-operated farms. The 
characteristics of these four types of organization may be 
given as follows: 

(1) The Mutual Labour Aid Groups: The basic unit 
of production under this form of organization is the family, 
which still owns the products of its own land. But the mem- 
bers of one family take turns to work collectively on the 
farms of other families. 


A Mutual Labour Aid Group may be temporary, seasonal, 
The temporary “Group” is based on the old 
custom of labour exchange for the purpose of increasing 
production. The seasonal “Group” is intended for the 
busy seasons of spring, summer and autumn. The per- 
manent “Group” is.connected with the production of agri- 
cultural by-products, it possesses its own property, such as 


‘farming cattle and implements, and it sets up a reserve 


fund. The functions of the temprrary and seasonal 
“Groups” are: (a) to solve the problem of partial shortage 
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of labour, (b) to promote intensive cultivation, (c). to. carry 


out reclamation progress, (d) to arouse the peasants’ ee 


terest in their work, and (e) to eliminate the form of 

individual farming. The function of permanent “Groups” . 
are, in addition. to those of the temporary and seasonal 

“Groups”, (a) to improve the farming technique, (b) to 
develop the link between agrizulture and its by-products, 

(c) to make connections with purchasing and sales co-opera- 

tives, and (d) to expand production. | 

(2) The Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives: the 
members of these co-operatives may contribute land, cattle, 

. farming implements and labour as their shares; they perform 
collective labour and,are rewarded according to the amount 
of labour rendered. All products are owned by total mem- 
bership and dividends are paid in proportion to the number 
of shares owned. | 

The function of the Agricultural Producers’ Co-opera- 
tives is to serve as a transition from the Mutual Labour 
Groups to collective farms. Such co-operatives have come 
into existence in the North-China and the North-eastern 
regions, as well as in the old Communist districts of the 
Fast-China region. 

(3) The allective farms: the land in a’ collective 
farm is either state-owned or collectively owned by its 
members, who work collectively. The raw materials and 
instruments of production -are also collectively owned. No 
member is allowed to own any private property, nor to per- 
form any private labour.- But every member aye the private 
ownership of rewards for his labour. 

The function of collective farms is to serve as the transi- 
tion from private property to public property. In the North- 
east region some collective farms nee been established on 
an experimental basis. 

(4) The state-operated janine oe farming land and 
the means of production are owned by the state, and the 
peasants become agricultural workers, who exchange labour 
for wages. Any surplus value belongs to the state. These 
farms are thought to perform the same functions as those 


of the above three eaeenens, and they are also said to 
lead to socialism. | 


IV. The Present Sistas of the Mutual Labour Aid Groups | 

The Mutual Labour Aid Groups are regarded as the 
key to all kinds of planning and as a means of controlling 
the foundation of political power and of developing agri- 
cultural economy. So the Chinese Communists are now 
doing their best to develop these “Groups”. 

: However, as there is a difference in time with regard 

to the implementation of land reform in various regions, 

‘the development of the Mutual Labour Aid Groups therein 

is not uniform. Probably in the North-east, the North-_ 
China, and the Inner-Mongolian Autonomous regions and in 
the so-called “old districts’ of the East-China ‘region, such 

“Groups” have been completed. In all other regions, they 

are established as soon as land reform is completed, . Ac- 

cording to reports available, the number of Mutual Labour 

Aid Groups in each region is as iollows: 

In the North-east region there are 1,195, 000 Groups, 
constituting 80 per cent of peasant families. In the North- 
China region there are 1,513,000 “Groups”, constituting 60 
per cent of peasant families. In the East-China region there 
are 1,330,000 “Groups”, constituting 25 per cent of peasant 
families. In the North-west region there are 278,000 
“Groups”, constituting 25 per cent of peasant families, In 
the South-west region there are 475,000 “Groups’’, constitut- 
ing 15 per cent of peasant families. In the Centra! China 
region there are 125,000 “Groups”, constituting 20 per cent 
of peasant families. In the Inner Mongolian Autonpnious 
region there are 58,800 “Groups”, constituting 45 per cent 
of peasant families. 


EASTERN 


Economic. REVIEW 


The Conditions of Farming Villages After Reform | 


We may take the actual conditions now existing in the 
East-China region as an example of — has mappenee 4 after 


‘land, reform is completed. 


amount of land confiscated: in (the 
whole region constitutes from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
total amount of farming land. The number of peasants 
who have been distributed land constitutes from 60 to-:70 
per cent of total farming population. The amount of land 
distributed to each poor agricultural employee is about 
from 1.50 to 2.00 mou. 
villages, each person has been distributed from 0.70 to 
1.00 mou of land. The number of families who participated 
in the Mutual Labour Groups up to the end of April, 1952 
amounted to eight million. The total membership of agri- 
cultural co-operation societies is more than 20 million. | 


The outward good features of land be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The landlords have been slivsinaticd diva the pea- 
sants can cultivate their own land. 


(2) The reclamation of waste land and the: improve- 
ment of irrigation have increased the farming acreage. 


(3) The mutual aid and the fact that peasants are | 


cultivating their own land have er aa the amount of 
production per unit. 

(4) The co-operative societies have been beneficial 
to both production and consumption. 


The inner bad features of the Communist land reform, | 


which are more numerous than its nee good features, 
may be stated as follows: 


(1) Although the landlords have ‘iia eliminated, the 


collection land taxes in kind by the Government has sub- 


stituted the exploitation of peasants wd the Government for 
that by landlords. 


(2) Although they have hents given land, the poor 
peasants can hardly maintain their livelihood because the 
amount of land given them is too small. 


(3) In spite of the increase in farming acreage, 
there is no increase in total production on account of the 
shortage of fertilizer and agricultural implements. 


(4) The advantages of mutual labour Groups are but 


_ those of the old form of labour exchange, while their main 


disadvantage is that the lack of public spirit on the part 


of the peasants has resulted in damages to cattle and imple- 


ments which are public-owned. 


(5) The frequent meetings required by Chinese Com- 
munists and the political tasks assigned to peasants have 


wasted much valuable. time and energy of many pea- 
sants. 


(6) The system of compuléory cultivation of land 
by peasants on behalf of others—i.e., the families of dead 
soldiers, military officers, and government officers—simply 


results in the creation of a special, exploiting class. 


(7) On account of the shortage of government agri- 


cultural loans and the lack of private investments, the 


farming labour and the farming land have not been : ‘fully 
utilized. 


In addition, the socialist economic organization pro- 
pagated by Chinese Communists and the collective farms 
adopted in Manchuria have not only failed to arouse Chinese 
peasants’ interest, but also have made them. become sus- 
picious of the right of “private ownership”. The collection 
of land taxes in kind by the: Government and the system 
of compulsory cultivation of land by peasants on hehalf of 
others have gradually reduced . peasants’ zeal for the so- 
called “production for yourself’, 


In the densely populated farming 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EC ONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By E. Kirby 


VIL THE FIVE DYNASTIES AND THE RISE OF SUNG ( 900—1200) 


Tn respect of the Econouite History of China during 
the whole period from the end of the T’ang (A.D. 906) 
right up to modern times, comparatively little exists in the 
way of published work. Books or articles to which students 
may be referred, for the detailed or analytical study of 
the subject, are far less numerous for this later period than 
for the preceding ‘periods: There are ‘some special : and 
general studies—both those which take a wide sweep: of 
time, and discuss the general trends or principles of this 
large -expanse of historical development, and those which 
are concerned with a close examination of certain special 
questions and particular periods. But the bibliography (in 
respect of specialised and definitive economic treatises at 
least, as distinct from general historical accounts) will be 
found to be much more restricted, relative to the great 
length and complexity of the post-T’ang ee than that 
relating to more ancient times.. 

It will therefore only be possible, in the following 
pages, to plead for a very great extension of academic in- 
terest and research effort in this field;.to indicate the broad 
questions which arise in it; and to give, in less detail than 


the foregoing, an outline of the general course of economic 


development in China over the last ten centuries. 

‘The period immediately following the T’ang is a most 
significant one, from the point of. view especially of the 
emergence of new economic factors in the internal situation. 
This period is termed the “Five Dynasties” (A.D. 906—960). 
It represented another division of China into a number of 
States, with temporary and changing dynasties—but.. again 


with a main line of difference between North and South. 


In some at least of the States and reigns, the features of 
“capitalism”, the growth of mercantile wealth and activity, 


and other signs or portents of development towards the 


more modern type of society, are very marked. ‘It is hard 


to understand why the spokesmen of Economic Determinism | 


mostly distinguish the T’ang period as the end of the Middle 
Ages, the breakdown of the older society and the’ emergence 
of the forces which (in their theory) dominate and charac- 
terise the newer order. These considerations would apply 
much more clearly to the Five Dynasties period. More 
satisfactory are those Determinists who suggest rather the 
interpretation that certain features “took shape’ during 
the T’ang period, but emerged into institutional reality only 
in the tenth century or later. 

The “Five Dynasties” refers to the successive rulers of 
the northern part of the country, accounted the legitimate 
successors of the T’ang: viz. the dynasties of the Liang 
(906-—923), Later T’ang (923—36), Later Chin (936—46), 
Among 
these, and between them and the surrounding northern 
peoples, there was constant movement and conflict; and there 
was in the middle of the period the intrusion of one dis- 
tinctive “dynasty of conquest’? from the north, the Liao or 
Khitan Empire (1). The situation in the southern part 
of the country was even more fluidand confused; this region 
was divided into a number of states, the domains of rulers 


who may be described as provincial governors - -or warlords 


who had set up separate kingdoms. | 
A study of the economic differences between these dis- 


tricts and regimes sheds a great deal of light on the evolu- 


tion of Ghina during that period. The strongest states were 
two of the kingdoms in the south, which were in the nature 
of “key economic areas”, enjoying greater peace and pros- 
perity than other parts of the country. 


One of thicee was Shu, whose territory covered rougity 
that of the modern province of Szechuan. This was a 
major rice-producing area, and also a main producer of tea 
and salt. The drinking of tea had spread in the north- 
west since the third century; by the T’ang period, it was 
a general habit in China, so that a large trade in tea had . 


developed, in which the people of Shu took a large 
part. 


The other state enjoyed a comparable 
security and prosperity was the /Wu-Yueh, holding the. area 
of the present Chekiang province. Its seaboard had figured 
as the gateway for trade and contacts to the north and 
east—with north-eastern China, Korea and Japan. Its 
people were active also in overland trade in tea and many 
other commodities. The delta of the lower Yangtse was 
fertile; but, broadly speaking, the main producing centre 
for the most important and profitable staples of trade appears 
to have been Shu, while the people of Wu-Yueh (and to 
a lesser extent those of Wu, the state lying between Shu 
and Wu-Yueh) also became great traders. They were well 
placed to develop both the trade in tea and salt, which was 
mainly in a west-east direction, and those other exchanges 
which were mainly in a north-south direction, in which 
northern products (such as furs) were exchanged for those 
of the south (such as timber). The states to the south of 
Shu. and Wu-Yueh—Ch’u, Min and the Southern Han— 
were less developed and less secure. 


The emergence in this way of a marked regional weciall- 
sation and division of labour within the area of China 
Proper, greater than had previously been known, is a feature 
of outstanding interest. It points the moral that histori- 
cally, in. China as in other countries, the greatest economic 
progress—and progress in all other social matters, in so far 
as they depend on the material basis of life—is associated 
with the development of local initiatives, the diversification 
of products and activities in different -regions, and the 
maximisation of trade and exchanges between them. 
Wherever and whenever a “monolithic” system has been 
imposed, with centralised control and the cultivation or im- 
position of economic and social uniformity in all the dis- 
tricts, the conditions have been relatively static, and such 
states or periods have not been regarded by posterity as. 
having been among the most “dynamic”, from the point of 
view of progress and development, or among those of greatest 
achievement, from the point. of view of the people at 
large. 


The Sui and T’ang system, in its piling, was such @ 
system of metropolitanism and central control. A one- 
way stream of tribute flowed to the capital; and, significantly, 
the goods taken as tribute from any one area of the country 
were very largely of the same kinds as those taken in any 
other area. During the T’ang period, this system broke 
down. One of the most important subjects for research 
is the extent to which it broke down, and why and how it . 
did so. As noted in the preceding chapter, this question 
has been studied chiefly from the point of view of the ex- 


- ternal relations: the tribute-wealth was drained away in 


military operations, and in a basically unprofitable export: 
trade with a neighbouring country. (The analogy with 
present-day conditions is only too painfully clear). But: 
the question needs to be extensively studied also from the 
point of view of internal factors—the influences within the 
country which contributed to a breakdown of the system. 
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The above is’ necessarily a broad generalisation, and 
the contrast between the periods of the T’ang and the Five 
Dynasties must not be overdrawn. The trade. development. 


in the latter period was heavily subject to monopolies. The 


larger groups of merchants, especially in the wholesale tea’ 
trade, squeezed out the smaller dealers, and secured some. 


general control of business credit. Further, they secured 
the connivance and collusion of the high officials of the 
governments. This*is perhaps a turning point in Chinese 
economic history.. Hitherto, commerce had generally been 
“regulated”? and the merchants kept down; now there appears 
for the first time, not accidentally but as a characteristic, 
this collusion between officials and money-magnates, which 


was thereafter to be a recurrent social and political 
evil. | 


The T’ang had attempted to make a State monopoly 
of the tea trade in 784, for the sake of revenue, and in 
order to “regulate” this new and disturbing factor in the 
Chinese society. It seems to have succeeded only in main- 
taining a working arrangement with the wholesalers and 
larger dealers, for the suppression of smuggling; such, at 
any rate, was the situation in the succeeding period. Much 
the same happened in the case of salt, the other staple 
commodity of Shu. 

The major development of the porcelain industry 
(“china”) is another formative influence of this period. . Its 
manufacture, which grew up in S.E. China near the site of 
the best clay-beds, at the famous Chin Teh Chen, called 
for.a relatively large scale of capital and organisation from 
the start. A nation-wide trade in chinaware quickly grew, 
and extended into a considerable export to Western Asia, 
India, the South Seas (Malaysia) and. Japan. In this case 
also: the tendency to monopolistic control is observable; 
but by reason of the large concentration of production, 
rather than in the distribution stages, or in official con- 
nivance. 

This is the age also of the general spread of printing. 
The effects, in terms of literature, art and intellectual 
progress, are evident and familiar; but the economic effects 
of this new medicine have not been specifically studied to 
any great extent. 
any assessment of that kind, this development must - be 
appreciated as an indication of the emergence of a nation- 
wide (potentially, even universal) market, of all the possi- 


bilities of “publicity” (commercial as well as political or 3 
educational), standardisation, and other features which are — 


taken for granted in the modern age. 

In this period, the printing of a kind of paper money 
began; this was quite an established usage in the Sung 
period (by about 1000 A.D.) but in the latter part of the 
T’ang, and in the Five Dynasties, this procedure was neither 
a regular practice, nor had it yet evolved into its modern 
form. The state of affairs was rather as follows. In times 
when there was a local dearth of copper coins (which was 
a fairly frequent occurrence in this period, either by reason 
of particular districts having a chronically adverse balance 
of trade, or because local governors interfered with the 
free flow of coins) merchants began to issue “deposit certi- 
ficates” or commodity vouchers. These soon began to cir- 
culate as a means of payment. A banking system, in the 
- rudiment of its modern form, was thus first created. In 
effect, it was run by the wholesaling merchants. Soon the 
Government began to issue its own deposit certificates— 
against tax payments, deliveries of monopolised commo- 
_ dities, deposits of copper or coins, etc. A rudimentary 
‘conception of Central Banking—or, at least, State Banking— 

thus arose. The Government certificates were sometimes 

printed, and these may be considered the first instances of 

paper currency, in so far as they were transferable. 


‘Manchurian and Mongolian borders. 


Whether or not it is possible to make 
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“Each of the Five Dynasties, the northern 
Internal conditions 


half of the country, was short-lived. 


were unstable, for military and political reasons rather 
than economic ones. This is supposed to have been a 


- period in which the Chinese “Gentry” class, of landowner- 


administrators, further consolidated its position by con- 
tinuing to serve under various rulers—some Chinese, some 
northern tribesmen, some mixed. One man may play the 
Vicar of Bray in this way, without his character changing; 


but it is doubtful whether a whole class can do so, without i 


changing its composition or its characteristics. This, per- 
haps, is one of the special weaknesses of the “class” ‘inter- 
pretation of history; another respect in which it tries to 
“have things both ways”. The gentry class is supposed 
to have adapted itself with great quickness and ingenuity 
to all sorts of social alignments and local circumstances; 


yet to have unchanged, or more like self. 


than ever. 


Bvidently, as in preceding periods, was a. very. 


wide mingling and interchange between the classes and 
peoples of China and those around its borders. The process 


of- mutual assimilation ‘continued. Possibly it was simpler 


and less many-sided than in preceding periods. The main 
Northern “race” was at this time the Khitans, a tribal 
league which consolidated its own Empire all along the 
On the western, 
Thibetan, frontier also there was only one political-racial 
contender, the T’u Fan. The kingdoms in the south of 


China, especially Shu and Wu-Yueh, constantly “squeezed” 


the northern part of China, ruled by the Five Dynasties, 
not only by trade pressures, but also by diplomatic and 


military alliances with the Turki, Khitans and T’u Fan. 
At the same time, however, they were trying to squeeze 
each other in similar ways; and the whole was a most 


unsteady equilibrium. 7 
Though the new economic forces were thus more de- 
veloped and more pressing in the South it- was from the 
North that the new unification of China came. The Sung 


Dynasty was founded by a militarist who had the wisdom 
to cease the long and wasteful struggle with the northern 


tribes, and turn to the Southward: The Southern king- 


doms were in any case smaller and weaker than the North; 
as soon as the latter came under effective leadership, it 
was able to annex the Southern States. 
that the Khitan, satisfied with their own Empire in the 
area of Peking and in Manchuria and Mongolia, had no 


urgent need or desire to extend their dominion further 
Whether it was good judgement on the. 


south over China. 


part of the Sung founder because he realised these facts, 
or just his luck, is not altogether certain; but probably 
the former, as clearly he was intelligent and a good 
organiser. ‘He occupied the whole of South China ve 980, 
and established a protectorate over Annam. 


A significant feature of the Sung period is haniteos 
the further development of domestic trade’ in South China, 


and a great development of foreign trade through South 


China ports—-first with Indochina, then - overseas to all 
Southern and Western Asia. This trade was profitable; 


in contrast to the trade of the T’ang and Han periods with | 


Central Asia, it brought in goods (still mainly luxuries, 
but now also some raw materials and useful things) without 
draining China of the previous metals, and the (not much 


less previous) textiles. The export of porcelain, in parti- 


‘cular, was profitable, and that industry made great advances 
in the Sung period, as every connoisseur knows. Tax revenue 
enormously increased. 

_ Meanwhile, the Khitan were held. off by the payment 
of tribute: but Western accounts ‘seem to be exaggerated, 


And the fact was . 
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the Great Empires of China, 


when they term this a “Danegelé”, because,” the:. 


that of the maintenance of large armies and protracted 
campaigns, such as had previously sapped the ‘strength of 
(The moral is, once, again, 


bitterly evident for the China of the present day—when 


military adventures beyond the’ frontiers). 


overseas trade with the West and South would be very 


profitable and would serve constructive purposes, whereas 
the overland northern trade (or tribute?) is bleeding China, 
as also is the policy of building large armies, armaments 
“Tt is signi- 
cant that one of the first measures of the Sung (963) was 
the abolition of the, old separation between military and 
civil administrations, and the placing of all legislative and 
executive powers in the hands of ‘civilian offices. | 

Generals and offices were pensioned off: the soldiers were 
‘disbanded, many of them being settled as peasants in under- 
populated or newly recovered areas. 

So long as the above remained the. bases of . policy 
(i.e, at least till the end of the 10th century) Sung China 
prospered and progressed. But in the 11th and 12th. cen- 
turies, these original policies were gradually reversed: the 


| military interest again. became a burden on the country, 


the agrarian question and ‘landlordism” again became 
acute problems, the commercial and international outlook 


was again replaced by anti-foreignism and a new foreign 


menace arose outside—the dire and ruthless military power 


_ of the Mongols, which finally spelled the doom of peaceful 


ception of State Socialism, a 


China. 


The downfall of the Sung and in period of. the 
Mongol occupation will be reviewed in the next chapter. 
Meanwhile some attention myst be paid to another main 


feature of the “rising” and “prosperous” phases of the 


Sung era; that is, the following. The enormous and un- 
precedented increase in the State revenues led to an. enor- 
mous increase in State initiative, control and enterprise, 
to a degree quite unprecedented in China (since the time 
of the “Socialist Emperor” of antiquity, Chin Shih Huang Ti) 


and indeed not matched in succeeding periods (until the 
' time of the first Communist | 


Leader, Mao Tse-tung, Shih 


Hung Ti). 

The best known tnistasean of “State Socialist” policies 
in the Sung period are those of Wang An-shih. It is pos- 
sible that these were however devised primarily as measures 
against the excessive predominance of wholesale traders 
and large entrepreneurs over retailers and shopkeepers 
or craftsmen, and in support of the smaller = landowners 
against the larger, rather than as a _ positive con- 
: “New Deal” or a Na- 
tionalisation theory. Moreover, the whole question of 
Wang An-shih’s purposes and policies, and those of his 
opponents, is so much wrapped up in issues and motives 
other than the economic ones, that it cannot be discussed 
only on the economic plane (2). 


' There are however other instances besides ate of ; auihoet s work. (original unknown to present writer) by 


Wang An-shih, to which more attention might be paid. 
Notably (at a later stage, in the Southern Sung period) 
there is the land reform movement of Chia Ssu-tao, which 
lasted for ten years, and was largely responsible. ‘for the 
defection of the landlords, which sealed the final doom 
of Sung China. Meanwhile the State operated many 
“welfare” policies, in addition to the well-known schemes 
of Wang An-shih—schemes for the care of aged people, 
the free burial of the poor, orphanages, Government medi- 
cine shops, etc. The state also operated—for the sake of 
getting revenue—restaurants, taverns, etc. In Hangchow 
in 1288, there were actually more than 2 score of state- 


owned brothels, according to some interpretations of the 
records. | | | 


All: these’. things were done to 


‘Suilabisé : the receipt of revenue, and -to maintain the 


was relatively small, and in any case much smaller’ than © 


State ‘as the regulator 


increase and re- 
conception of the State, particularly of the paternal 
of internal social differences, 
standing above the classes, and having the respon- 
sibility for checking the undue influence of  land- 
lords, or of any other sectional interest. Clearly the 
motives of economic self-interest do not suffice to give an 
analysis of the China of this period, nor can it be very 
far explained as the dominance of any one class. ' Land- 
owners and merchants may however have . been powerful 
and recalcitrant enough to have eared a considerable part 
in pulling down the structure of Sung China. Some of them 
certainly went over to the Mongols, as soon as these appeared 
in the role of the succeeding power. But it is stretching 
the evidence too far to suggest either that they constituted 
a coherent class in themselves, or that they exerted an 
autonomous and decisive influence on the course of events 


(3). | 
NOTES TO CH. XVI. 


(1) Wittfogel, “Liao’’, cit. supra. 
is SB Williamson, “Wang An Shih”, 2 vols. 1936. 
(3) Additional ‘bibliography: 


Akizawa Shuji: Shina Shakai Kondk 1939. 
| Ch’en Ts’an: Chung Kuo Shang Yeh Shih, 1925 
(Japanese trans. by Maruyama Shosaburo,, 1943). 

Chou Ku- Harare A ‘Chung Kuo Cheng-jih Shih, 1940; 
Chung: Kuo T’ung Shih, 1939. 
.. Chu Ch’ing-yuan: op. cit. Ch. XIII note (2) above. 

Franke, O.: Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches’’, 


beer. 1930—-7 Japanese trans. by Takayama, 


Herrman, A.: 
China, Harvard, 1935. 
~ Kaino Toritaka: Shina Tochi Kampoho. Sorretsu (In- 
troduction to Land-usages of China), 1938. 
Mags Fumio: Shina Kahei Ko, 1944 (Chinese Coin- 
age). 
Imabori Seiji: “The T’ang Gentry” in’ Rekishioaku 
Kenkyu, 9, 11 and 10, 2, 1939-40. 
Kato Shigeru: Shina Keizai Shi Gaisetsu, 1944; Shina 


ho Shakai, 1935; Shina Keizai Shi no Kaitaku, 1948; Shina 
Keizai Shi, 1927, 


Lo ‘Chung-yen: 
1937. 
Lu Ssu-mien: Chung Kuo T’ung-shih, 1940, 
Miyazaki Ichisada: Toyoteki Sekai, 1950 (contains a 
good description of the special features of the Northern 


Sung). 
Shina Shakai Keizai Shi, 


Historieal and. Commercial Atlas of 


Chung Kuo Kuo-min Ching-chi Shih, 


Moriya Katsumi: 1934 
(Che trans. by Sun Huai-jen, 1936). 
3 4 Niida Noboru: “Tang decrees”, in Shigaku Zasshi, 6, 
1896, 


Fumio: “Field. System: of T’ang”, in Shina- 


gaku, 2, 7, 1923; with Naha Toshisada, Aritaka Iwao and 
Kolake Fumio: Shina Shakai Shi, 1941. 
‘ Toshi; “Field Equalisation of T’ang”, in To-A, 


Sakharoff: Japanese translation of this Russian Marxist 


Hayakawa Jiro, 1934, is very, popular in Japan. 
Sogabe Shizuo and Hozumi umio: Shina Keizai Shi, 


tao Hhi-sheno: “Loans and usury laws of T’ang’’, 
(She-hui K’o-hsueh, II, 1936) ; “Market regulations of T’ang” 
Nagin Huo, 4, 1936; “Water regulations of T’ang’’, in 
ibi 

Tseng Yang-feng: Chung Kuo Yen Cheng Shih (History 
of Salt Administration in China), 1936 (Japanese trans. 
by Yoshimura, 1941). 

Wada Kiyoshi: Shina Kan-Sei Hatten Shi; 1942 (De- 
pe ent of Government control in China); Shina Chiho 
attatsu Shi (Development of Local Autonomy) 

Wang K’ao-t’ung: Chung Kuo Shang-yeh Shih, 1936 
(Japanese trans. by Sekino, 1940). 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG’S HISTORY 


CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED 


REPRINTED FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF HONGKONG 1951 BY PERMISSION OF THE HONGKONG GOVERNMENT 


In previous issues of the Review the following 


articles have appeared relating to Hongkong’s history 
and geography: 
(Jan./June 1948), page 486; “The Economic History 
of Hongkong” in Vol. VII (July/Dec. 1949) page 162; 
“Hongkong’s Geography, History, Administration” in 
Vol. VIII (Jan./June 1950), pp. 327 and 381. 


The area which now forms the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong is first mentioned in Chinese histories as part of the 
territories of the Maan Tribes, who then inhabited the 
greater part of China south of the River Yangtse. About 
this early culture little is known, though pottery of the pre- 
historic period unearthed on the islands of Lamma: and 


‘Lantao, south and west of Hong Kong Island, indicates the . 
‘existence of trade with the South at a remote period. The 


aan tribes of Kwangtung gradually accepted Chinese cul- 
ture from the close of the Han dynasty (III century A.D.) 
onwards, and by the end of the Sung dynasty (XI century 
A.D.) the local people, whatever their racial origin, evidently 
regarded themselves as Chinese. 


Only once during this long period does the area appear 
in the spotlight of Chinese history. This was when the 
last Sung emperor, Ti-ping, in flight from the invading 


Mongols, camped temporarily near Kowloon before fighting 


his final battle against his adversaries in the neighbourhood 
of Tsun Wan in 1278. It is said that after his defeat 
at this battle the Emperor and members of his Court re- 
treated to Lantao Island, where many of his retinue com- 
mitted suicide. From there the Emperor and a few fol- 
lowers escaped by boat into the Pearl River delta where 
the final suicide took place. A small hill crowned with 
prominent boulders in the neighbourhood of Kai Tak airfield 
was held sacred to the memory of Ti-ping until 1943 when 
the Japanese demolished it. 


The Arabs were already known in Canton in the vil | 


century A.D., and houses were occupied by Jews there in 
the XIII century and’ for some time afterwards. Western 
intercourse with China, however, properly starts with the 


arrival of the Portuguese on the China coast, the first: 


Portuguese ship having anchored somewhere between Lintin 


Island and Deez Bay in 1513. After an unsuccessful at- 


tempt to establish themselves near Ningpo, the Portuguese 
founded their settlement at Macao, and from 1557 onwards 
this attractive piece of continental Europe in the heart of 
the Far East grew up on the benefits accruing to the Portu- 


guese from their virtual monopoly of the valuable trade be- | 


tween Japan, Malacca, Portuguese India and Europe. The Bri- 
tish did not come to these waters until the early XVII century 
when the East India Company from its eastermost station 
at Bantam in Java attempted to edge on the Japanese trade 


and for some years established a small trading post near. 


Nagasaki. The first ship, however, to anchor at a port on 
the China coast was the “London” which came into Macao 
in 1635 and was followed two years.later by a small fleet 
commanded by Captain John Weddell who unsuccessfully 
tried to open trade with Canton. The failure of the British 
trading post in Japan and the restrictions which from 1637 
onwards the Japanese placed on all. foreigners visiting their 


country made the East India Company’s directors lose - 
interest in extending their activities. in the Far East, 


Isolated attempts were made to trade in the Pearl River 
but it was not until the voyage of the ‘Macclesfield’, 


which anchored in Macao in 1700, that any appreciablé ‘ 


“Hongkong’s History” in Vol. IV | 


trade was done. From this time onwards a regular sea- 
sonal trade started, the Company maintaining a shore staff 
first in Macao, and later in Canton also, to look after its 
affairs during the off-seasons. The French, Dutch and 
Americans were not long in following the Company’s lead 
and by the end of the XVIII century there were a number 
of Englishmen trading in’ Canton on their own account, 
defying the orders of the Company that all Britons should 


‘leave Canton during the winter by arranging to have them- 


selves appointed as honorary consuls for various European 


continental countries over which of course the Company | 


had no control. From one such arrangement the famous 
firm of Jardine, Matheson and Co. later came into being. 

Two attempts had been made to establish normal official 
relations with China, by Lord Macartney in 1793 and by 
Lord Amherst in 1816; but these were rebuffed by the 
Manchu Court at Peking. The separate trends which British 
intercourse with China had hitherto taken—the activity of 
the East India Company, whose monopoly expired in 1831, 
and the unsuccessful official missions—were united in 1834 
ky the arrival of Lord Napier in Canton as His Majesty’s 
Chief Superintendent of Trade. Lord Napier’s efforts at 
improving relations with the Chinese authorities failed and 
he died in Macao in October 1834. Captain. Charles Elliot, 


R.N., suceéeded him as Chief Superintendent and for five 


years negotiations were intermittently continued while the 
position of the British merchants became more and more 
difficult. 

On Sineey 20th 1841 Captain Elliot announced “the 
conclusion of preliminary arrangements between the Imperial 
commissioner and himself involving the cession of the island 
and harbour of Hong Kong to the British Crown.’ Hong 


Kong Island was then inhabited by a few fishermen, stone- . 


cutters and farmers and provided a notorious retreat for 
smugglers and pirates. He declared further that ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government has sought for no privilege in China 
exclusively for the advantage of British ships and mer- 
chants” and he assured “the protection of the British flag 
to the subjects, citizens, and ships of foreign Powers that 


. may resort to Her Majesty’ s possession.” Hong Kong was 


formally occupied, and on January 29th Captain Elliot 
issued another proclamation declaring that Chinese resort- 
ing to the Colony “shall be governed according to the laws 
and customs of China, every description of torture excepted,”’ 
being promised the free exercise of reneious rites, social 
customs, and private rights. 

The cession of Hong Kong was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Nanking on August 29th 1842 and the work of building 
up the new Colony began in earnest. In particular steps 


were taken to bring the Colony under its own laws, based 5 


on English law, putting an end to the temporary and in- 
formal arrangements made by Captain Elliot; many aspects 
of Chinese domestic life continued however to be regulated 
by Chinese customary law. 

Eatly accounts of life in Horigkong show that the 
early colonists had many obstacles to overcome. The new 
settlement was ravaged by fires, the houses levelled by 
typhoons, and the population decimated by fevers; yet the 
administration did not lose heart. Encouragement. was 
given to merchants to build their business premises and 


residences, roads were laid down, and a town planning: 


committee set to work. Markets and hospitals were built, 
churches for several denominations were provided, and 
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schools established, all within the space of. the first three 


In spite of the community’s efforts... The. Times on 


Taveuni 17th 1844 complained that “The place has nothing 


to recommend it, if we except the excellent harbour. The 
site of the new town of Victoria—named after Queen. 
Victoria the Good—is most objectionable, there being scarce- 
ly level ground enough for the requisite buildings, and the 
high hills, which overhang the locality, shut out the southerly 
winds, and render the plage exceedingly hot, close, and 
unhealthy.” | 


The feelings of the British. ‘community in: Macao were 


mixed on the subject of the new Colony, and most of the 


principal traders kept up their. Macao houses, at least for 
holidays, until about 1850 after which the number of. British 
establishments in the Portuguese colony dwindled. 
Undeterred by these handicaps, the administration ap- 
plied itself wholeheartedly to its task. At. the first census, 
he population of Hongkong did not exceed 3,650 villagers 
and fishermen living in some 20. villages and hamlets, in- 
cluding Stanley, Aberdeen, and Wongneichong, with about 
2,000 Chinese living in boats in the harbour. Encouraged 
by prospects of work, Chinese labourers flocked into Hong 


- Kong,-and by April 1844 the population reached 19,000. 
The establishment of shipbuilding yards, eventually to grow 


into a major industry, dates from the Colony’ s earliest days. 
No.time was lost in linking up Hong Kong with Europe, 


and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 


established a’ monthly mail service in 1845. Commercial 
relations with several places were opened up, including 
Shanghai, Siam, and the United States of ORIEN, and the 
junk trade with China flourished. 

cultural needs of the community found’ ‘expression 


- ina variety of ways, but as early as 1847 the China Branch 
_ of the Royal Asiatic Society was founded dedicated to the 


study of cultural contacts between the East and the West. 

Hong Kong provided a convenient port for the emigra- 
tion of Chinese labourers to many places, mainly the Straits 
Settlements, Siam, and Java, and when news went round 
of the opening up of goldfields in California there was ‘a 
rush of Chinese who went seeking the “Golden Mountains” 
there and in other places. 


to the “New Golden Mountains,” via Hong Kong. -Over 


80,000 Chinese emigrants made use of the facilities pro- 


vided by Hong Kong in the year 1852 alone. The flow 
of remittances to China in later years from those who 
established new homes on the other side of the world has 
been of considerable help to the économy of China. In 
the same way the descendants of those early emigrants 
have made their way up in the world, and their contacts 


- with their mother country are still maintained through Hong 


Kong. 
"With the spread of in ‘China following the 
cidence of the Taiping Rebellion in China, many thousands 


of Chinese flocked to Hong Kong, the first of many similar — 


occurrences when Chinese in search of shelter have sought 
the safety and sanctuary of this Colony. The population 
rose by leaps and bounds and by 1855 was estimated at 
72,000, and by 1861 at 120, 000, taxing housing accommoda- 


tion and all the other amenities with which the ey had been 


provided. 
An early reclamation scheme (1851), on a part of which 


the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation building 
- stands to-day, was found to he insufficient and was extended, 


while the city spread rapidly. New schools were ‘established, 
to provide better educational facilities for the Chinese, 
among them the Anglo-Chinese College. More markets, 
better policing, the problem of water ‘supply, additional 


When gold was discovered ‘in. 
Australia not long afterwards thousands of Chinese ‘rushed 
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hospitals, ‘santtetion, all pressed for attention -and were. 


tackled with energy and determination. Hong Kong rapidly 
took on the.aspect of a modern town, and with the inereasing 
importance of trade the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 
was formed, 1861. . 

The Convention of Peking of 1860 ollie the Kowloon 
Peninsula and Stonecutters’ Island to the Crown Colony, and 
provision was made at Kowloon for accommodation for a 
part of the garrison. This was followed not long after- 
wards by the establishment of the Union Dock Company 
and the Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Company, the 
latter eventually absorbing the several smaller dockyards in 
Hong Kong and expanding into one of the largest. employers 
of labour in the Colony. The early development of Kow- 
loon owes a great deal to this important enterprise. 

An event which was to have far-reaching effects upon 
the relations of Europe and Asia was the opening of the 
Suez Canal (1869). The quickening of: communications 
wrought changes in the commercial life of Hong Kong, 
shipping increased in volume from less than 2,000,000 tons 
in 1868 to over 5,000,000 tons within 10 years. Telegraphic 
cables were laid down to link Hong Kong with the rest 
of the world, and the Hong Kong Wharf and Godown Com- 
pany was established (1871) to providé storage facilities 
for the greater volume of merchandise flowing through the 
Colony. 

To provide additional free attention for Chinese sick 
the Tung Wah Hospital, managed by Chinese directors under 
Government: supervision, was established, several other ser- 
vices for the Chinese poor being maintained under its 
auspices. In the same way the Po Leung Kuk was founded 
to cater to the welcome of Chinese girls. More schools 
were set up, some of them carried on by the Protestant or 
Catholic missions, others by the Government, scholarships 
being provided for worthy scholars. Provision was made to 
encourage Chinese students to acquire a knowledge of 
English, to equip themselves to take an increased part in the 
life of the Colony. Ng Choy, better known as. Wu Ting- 
fang, was the first Chinese to be admitted to the English 
Bar, setting a precedent which has since been followed by 
many others, who have come to take an important part in 
the life and activities of the community. 

An important feature of colonization-was the Gardens 
and Afforestation Department which procured seeds and 
plants from Australia and England, which resulted ¢n “a 
general increase in the vegetative surroundings of the 
town, and that the increased attention given to the cultiva- 
tion of trees along the public roads and around European 
dwellings oxi the hillsides had already done much to displace 
the. pristine barrenness of the site on which the city was 
built by patches of beautiful shrubbery.” In course of time 
several vegetables and flowers found their way into China 
through their introduction in Hong Kong. . 

The opening of Haiphong and Hanoi to trade with 
Hong Kong enlarged the scope of the Colony’s commercial 
importance, as did the establishment by Chinese capital of 
the , China Merchants Steam Navigation Company (1874). 
This was followed by the connexion of Hong Kong by cable 
to Canton, Macao, Shanghai, Foochow and other places. 
Further provision was made in Hong Kong, at the Praya 
East, for the expanding city, followed by extensive re- 
clamation at Causeway Bay. Some interest in Kowloon took 
place, the Portuguese community taking a. leading part in 
this entérprise. The building of houses on the Peak com- 
menced at this time adding to the residential areas and 
providing the Colony with a ‘salubrious retreat during the 
hot season. 

One of Hong Kong’s most interesting contributions to 
Chinese progress may be said to be the Hong Kong College 
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of Medicine, founded in 1887: James Cauitlie was the 
fons et origo of this institution. His son relates in ‘his 
biography of fir James Cantlie that his father conceived the 


idea on the voyage out from England; and “the College. ‘of 


Medicine for the Chinese was the result.” To this end” a 
public meeting was convened’ in the City Hall: on October 
Ist 1887. Major-General W. Gordon Cameron, C.B., the 
Officer Administering the Government, who presided, pro- 
moted the new venture by placing the College under the 
auspices of the Government of the Colony. _ 


The Chinese students were carefully selected, and seven. 


entered the College on its inauguration. “July 23, 1892, 
may well be called a day of triumph,” Dr. Cantlie’s wife 
wrote, ‘‘Hamish’s great day for the College of Medicine for 
the Chinese, presenting of licences to practise by the 
Governor.” It was to Hongkong, therefore, and its College 
of Medicine, later to expand into the University of Hong- 


kong, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen was indebted for the opportunity 


to acquire the scholastic background which ‘was to bear 
fruit in China in a momentous way. 


The establishment of the Alice Memorial Hospital for 
Chinese, under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, 
also dates from this period. It was only one of many con- 
tributions by this worthy institution to the amelioration of 
the lot of poor and needy Chinese. 


Another important institution inaugurated at this time 


(1889) was Queen’s College which provided accommodation 
for 924 scholars, subsequently increased. This school has 


been the Alma mater of a large number of local boys who -- 


later in life were to distinguish CHEEROCIY eR in Hongkong and 
other places. 

The funicular tramway to the Peak opened up that 
desirable district in 1888, and extensive waterworks were 
carried out at Tytam, the’ original works at Pokfulam ihe: 
inadequate. 

The period that followed is noteworthy principally for 
extensive reclamation work and roadbuilding, in the fur- 
therance of which Sir Paul Chater took a leading part. 
Earnest endeavours by the authorities to promote interest 
among the Chinese to acquire more than a mere smattering 
of English have also to be recorded, in which connexion Sir 
Kai Ho Kai and E. R. Belilios figured prominently. Improve- 
ments in sanitation followed the outbreak of bubonic plague, 
when Dr. Kitasato, working in Hongkong, succeeded in isolat- 


ing the plague bacillus and it was found that the disease was 
transmitted by vermin. 


Under the Convention of Peking, signed ‘in 1898, the 
area known as the New Territories, including Mirs Bay and 
Deep Bay, was leased to Great Britain for a period of ninety- 
nine years. The Government of Hongkong soon embarked 
upon a big programme of works there. The Canton-Kowloon 
Railway was built, | 
antimalarial measures were prosecuted with determination, 
while Chinese and others were brought more closely into 
touch with the problems of government and sotial services. 
Sir Henry Blake identified himself with every aspect of the 
community’s activities, which his successor, Sir Matthew 
Nathan, extended to Kowloon, where the road he laid down, 
called “Nathan’ s Folly” by local wags, commemorates his 
confidence in the development of Kowloon and the expanse 
of country ‘contiguous with it. 


The development of the Colony progressed after that at 
a phenomenal rate. Chinese merchants began to break away 
from their ancient ways, taking a more prominent part in 
the commercial and industrial activities of the Colony. They 
established shipping lines, built wharves and warehouses, 
elected department. stores, set up dockyards .and factories 
of every kind, bujlt theatres and invested heavily in real 
estate. They have formed banks and insurance companies 


found. than this. : 
‘world was giving place to the new, and there was a stirring 


public health administration and. 
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on Western lines and established great import and sessed 
houses. 
Chinese and members of other races to fit into the rapidly 
expanding world economy of the twentieth century. Free- 
dom of the port and freedom of entrance and egress for all 
persons of Chinese race were permitted in accordance with 
a policy which ensured for the Colony the role of entrepot 
both for the trade and for the labour of 
provinces. 


The has marched ahead of needs, and 


thought has been taken for every feature of the Colony’ = 
amenities. Hospitals and schools abound, céntres’ where 
social services are maintained, efficient policing’ and fire- 
fighting services, waterworks; port facilities, are all part of 
the steady and natural growth of the city. A network of 
motor roads was cut into the hills; Chinese, European and 
American airlines meet in the Colony’s airport; public utili- 


_ties are given every encouragement; industries are granted 
facilities; trade is promoted and helped; everything is done 


to serve the community in the fairest and most equitable 
manner, 

But the influence of Hongkong has been more pro- 
It showed thinking Chinese that the old 


among Chinese patriots that brought profound results. One 
of the outcomes of this, the “Hundred Days Reform,” might 
have saved China much misery and pain, for Kang Yiu-wei 
had been inspired and he succeeded in influencing the Em- 
peror to attempt the introduction of much needed reforms 
in China. The failure of the attempt led to the tribulations 


which brought the Manchu dynasty to its end, but it had its — 


In Hongkong the 
revolutionaries found liberty and sanctuary based on justice — 


roots deep in the minds of the Chinese. 


and freedom of speech, while the Chinese newspapers of 
Hongkong provided them with a vehicle for reaching the 
Chinese masses. 

In great part this has come abeat because of the Anglo- 
Chinese schools in the Colony. The Government has taken 


the lead in promoting these schools, but the names of public- — 
spirited men like Sir Ellis Kadoorie and Sir Robert Ho Tung 
fill a prominent place in the efforts made to provide the 


youth of Hongkong with the highest educational standards, 
English no less than Chinese. Schools for girls have pre- 


pared women for the greater part nSy have taken in com- : 


munity life. 
It was in 1908 that H. N.. Nady, later Sir Hormusjee 


Mody, offered to present the Colony with the entire: cost of 


the main buildings of a University. Other enthusiastic 
supporters followed, many Chinese contributing substantial 
sums to promote the undertaking, notably Sir Robert Ho 
Tung whose munificent donations over a long period of years 
place the Colony very much in his debt. China’s urgent 
need has been for physicians, and the University of Hong- 


kong has been in a position to contribute substantially to fill 


that need. In the preparation of nurses, also, Hongkong 


has done a great deal, while the hospitals of the Colony 


have done much to proniote the acceptance of Western 
medicine among the Chinese. 


After Japan invaded China ‘in 1937 Colony 


a refuge for many Chinese and the population grew to over 
ene anda half million. Until the fall.of Canton at the end 
of 1938 valuable supplies were able to reach China through 
Hongkong. With the outbreak of war in Europe in Septem- 
ber 1939 the position of the Colony became precarious, and 
on December 8th 1941 the blow fell. Powerful units of the 
Japanese Army, supported by the Japanese Air Force base? 
on Canton, struck at the Colony. The first attempt of the 
Japanese to land on Hongkong Island was repulsed on the 


_ night of December 15th-16th, but a second attempt on the 
night of the 18th-19th could not be held. After some 


Hongkong has provided the opportunity for many . 
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and a half years. 
and a half-million to a third that number. 


two weeks after the capitulation of Japan. 


harbour lies the city of Victoria. 
urban area runs up the steep hillside for hundreds of yards 
- in narrow stepped streets and terraces, but the modern town 


leased territory to the north of it. 


November 20, 1962 


bloody on ‘the the ‘was to. 


the Japanese forces on Christmas Day. The isolated brigade 


on Stanley peninsula held out for a further day 
lating on superior orders. 


Hongkong remained in hands’ for over “hires : 
The population fell from more than one 


The Colony was liberated when-units of the British 
Pacific Fleet entered the harbour on August 30th 1945, about 
A brief period 
of military administration was followed by. the re-establish- 
ment of civil government on May ist 1946. 

- “The Colony made an astonishing recovery in the years 


: that followed. Thousands of — ee to Hongkong 
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from the mainland and the population quickly reached and 
surpassed its prewar level producing a housing problem which 
became acute when, as the result of the success of the Com- 
munist armies in the Chinese civil war, thousands more 
Chinese, particularly from Shanghai and other centres of 
Chinese commerce, started entering the Colony as refugees. 
This second phase in the Colony’s increase of population 
began in 1947 and reached its height in May 1950, when 
the Colony had an estimated population of 2,360, 000, the 
highest in its history. In 1951 the population, partly due 
to immigration restrictions imposed both by the Colonial 
authorities and by the Chinese Government had, for the time 
millon, become more or less stable at slightly over two 
mil 


-HONGKONG’S GEOGRAPHY 
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| Hongkong lies just within the tropics, on the south- 


eastern coast of the Chinese Province of Kwangtung, and 


east of the Pearl River estuary. The Colony includes Hong- 
kong Island (32 square miles), on which is situated the 


capital city of Victoria, the ceded territory of Kowloon (3% 
square miles), Stonecutters Island (% square mile) and the 


New Territories which consist of the remainder. of the 
mountainous peninsula of Kowloon together with numerous 
islands (355 square miles) leased from China on lst July 
1898 for 99 years. The total area of the Colony is thus 
roughly 391 square miles, a large proportion of which is 
steep and unproductive hillside. The leased territories in- 
clude ‘also the waters of stp, Ray to the west and Mirs aes 
to the east, 


Hongkong Island is. slave ehiles long from east ‘is west 
‘and varies in width from two to five miles. It rises steeply 
from the northern shore to a range of treeless hills of vol- 


-canic rock of which the highest point is Victoria Peak (1,809 


feet) near the western end. Between these hills and the 


stands mostly on.a strip of reclaimed land averaging 200-400 


yards wide which extends 9 miles along the southern shore of - 
_ the harbour from Sulphur Channel to Lyemun Pass. 


Between the island and the mainland of Kowloon lies 


the harbour, a natural and almost landlocked anchorage 
about 17 square miles in area, and of a width varying from 
ene to three miles. The entrance from the east is by a 


‘deep-water channel through Lyemun Pass, five to nine hun- 


dred yards wide. On the western side the harbour is pro- 


tected by a group of islands pierced by channels of various 


depths. The largest of these islands is Lantao which is 


| nearly twice the size of Hongkong Island. This harbour, 


lying midway between the main ports of Haiphong in Indo- 
china and Shanghai at the mouth of the Yangtse River, has 
become the gateway to South China and has grown to be 
one of the greatest seaports in the world. 


The ceded territory of Kavdlbbn' originally consisted of 
a number of low dry foothills running southward from the 
escarpment of the Kowloon hills in a V-shaped peninsula two 
miles long and nowhere more than two. miles wide. Most 
of these foothills have now been levelled and the soil used 
to extend the area by reclamation. The town of Kowloon 
‘now covers the whole of' this peninsula anda part of the 
It contains the Colony’s 


The oldest part of the 


main industrial area, one of the two principal commercial 
dockyards, wharves for ocean-going ships, and a large re- , 
sidential suburb. Its population in 1941 threatened to over- | 
take that of Victoria. The terminus of the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway, which connects at Canton with the network of the 
Chinese railways, is at the extreme southern tip of the 
peninsula. The Unicorn range of hills, even more pre- 
cipitous though less high than those on the island, forms 
a barrier between Kowloon and the remainder of the Kow- 
loon Peninsula. 


large part of the New both islands 
mainland, is steep and barren. Before the war considerable 
areas were afforested, but one of the unfortunate results of 
the occupation of the Colony by the Japanese was the 
felling of the vast majority of the trees for firewood, with 
the consequence that now only a few isolated woods remain, 
principally in the vicinity of villages. Systematic re- 
afforestation has been going on steadily since the end of the 
war. The highest point is the mountain called Taimoshan 
(3,141 feet) which lies seven miles north-west of Kowloon. 
To. the north-west of this mountain and extending to the 
marshes on the verge of Deep Bay stretches the Colony’s 
largest area of cultivable land. The eastern half of the New 
Terrritories mainland is covered by irregular mountain 


- masses deeply indented by arms of the sea and narrow val- 


leys. Wherever cultivation is made possible by the presence 
of flat land and water, villages exist and crops are raised. 
Intricate terracing ‘brings the maximum of land under cul- 
tivation and the Chinese farmers, though ready to adopt any 
modern methods which are suited to local conditions and 
whose value has been demonstrated to them by practical 
tests, find in fact that there are few directions in which 
their traditional methods can be improved upon. 


The New Territories intlade 15 adjacent islands many 


_of which ‘are uninhabited. Productive land is even scarcer 


than on the mainland and the island population includes 
many fisherfolk living aboard their boats. Lantao, the 


| largest island; is well watered, but the gradients are such 


that even the patient Chinese farmer has been able to secure 
only a few precarious footholds and there is little cultiva- 
tion. Wild boar and barking deer abound among the well- 
wooded ravines and scrub-covered spurs of this lonely island. 
The rest of the islands are much smaller, and range in 
chatacter from the thickly-populated Cheung Chau with its 
large fishing community, soy factory and junk-building yards, 
and Ping Chau with its thriving match factory, to an island 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


only 8% acres large (Ngai Ying Chau) until recently oc- * gam 
cupied by a single family, 


Climate | 


- The climate is sub-tropical. and is governed to a large (es 
extent by the monsoons, the winter being normally cool and. . Suu 
dry and the summer hot and humid. The north-east monsoon — 
sets in during October and persists until April. The early 
winter is the most pleasant time of the year, the weather 
being generally sunny and the atmosphere dry. After the 
New Year the sky is more often clouded, though rainfall 
remains slight; in March and April long spells of dull over- 
east weather may occur. Warm south-easterly winds may 
temporarily displace the cool north-east monsoon during this 
period, and under these conditions fog and low cloud are 
common. From May until September the air reaching Hong- 
kong has generally travelled from warm tropical seas to the 
east and south of the Colony; the weather is persistently hot 
and humid, and often cloudy and showery with ocasional 
thunderstorms. The summer is the rainy season, three- 
quarters of the average ‘annual rainfall of 84.76 inches 
(2152.8 mm.) falling during the period May to September. 


The mean monthly temperature varies from 59°F in 
February to 82°F in July, the average for the year being 
72°F. The temperature rarely rises above 95°F, or falls 
below 40°F. The mean relative humidity exceeds 80% 
from March until August, but in the early winter it may 
fall as low as 20%. The average monthly duration of sun- 
shine ranges from 95 hours in March to 217 hours in October. 


Hongkong is liable to be affected by typhoons from 
July to October, although they are sometimes experienced 
before and after this period. Spells of bad weather, heavy 
rain and strong winds normally occur several times in each 
summer owing to the passage of typhoons or tropical 
storms ‘at varying distances from the Colony. A typhoon | 
whose centre passes over or near Hongkong may be accom- 
panied by winds of hurricane force, resulting in widespread 
damage; sixteen such disasters have occurred in the last 67 
years, one of the worst being on 2nd September 1937 when 
the wind speed reached 145 knots in a gust, and 28 steam- 
ships were stranded in and around the harbour. Although 
the loss of life on such occasions is now minimized by an 
elaborate system of warnings, there are always a number 


of junks and small craft which fail to reach the typhoon 
shelters in time. 
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Hongkong Public Works 


An impressive record of new projects, either just com- 


pleted or in the course of construction or at the drawing 
room stage, is given in the progress report of the Director 
of Public Works, for the quarter ended September. The 
report details a total of 20 completed projects. These in- 
cluded houses at Severn Road, a new block house at Kam 
Tin, a steel store at North Point, a central supply room at 
Kowloon Hospital, site formations for the Aberdeen Primary 
School and the Ho Tung School, extension of the intercept- 
ing sewer in Kai Tak Nullah, replacement of the Mount 
Kellett earthenware sewer by cast-iron pipelines, the nullah 
retaining wall at Kun Tong Bay, the seawall at Causeway 
Bay, public pier and causeway at Tai O, Lantau Island, an 


approach road to the agricultural station off Castle Peak | 


Road, entrance road and footpath at the new Kam Tin 
Police Station and the resurfacing of many roads in Hong- 
kong, Kowloon and the New Territories. 


The Department has a heavy programme of work on 
hand, comprising a total of 32 new projects, among them 
the Kowldon’ Fire Station and the new Police Quarters at 
Canton Road, both of which are nearing completion, the 
new Secretariat and Government offices, foundation work 
for which is progressing rapidly, a new Police Station at 
Shataukok, new Police Headquarters at Arsenal Yard, the 
Public Works Department laboratory at North Point, radio 
and weather stations at Cheung Chau and Waglan, a central 
supply room at Queen Mary Hospital, the Ho Tung School 
and the rehabilitation of the Peak Bungalows. In addition, 
excavation of the Tsun Wan River following the flood disas- 
ter in September has started; work is nearing completion on 
cutting back the hillside and forming slopes behind the pilot 
housing project at Sheung Li Uk; construction of the East 
breakwater at Causeway Bay and the causeway to Kellett 
Island is nearing completion while work on the North break- 
water and reclamation of the existing typhoon shelter itself 
is proceeding satisfactorily. At North Point good progress 
is being made on the building of the sea wall and a tide 
gauge house. At Tai Lam Chung, the new pier is rapidly 
approaching completion while preliminary site works are 
continuing. 


During the quarter under review, 677 plans covering 
1,083 buildings were received and 1,052 plans covering 1,907 
buildings were approved. Some 126 domestic permits were 
issued for 1388 European-type houses, 128 Chinese-type 
houses, one block of seven European- type flats, three blocks 
of four European-type flats, one block of eight European- 
type flats, four blocks of low-cost flats, twelve quarters 
buildings and one temporary shed; 46 non-domestic permits 
were issued including a bank building, seven stores, a garage 
and an assembly hall, six godowns, three schools-:and two 
temporary sheds, five offices, a warehouse, three factories, 
a bathing pavilion and restaurant, a club house, a cold 
storage plant, a foundry and two workshops, 


A total of 51 applications for the purchase of Crown 
Land was received: ‘These included extensions to existing 
lots, exchanges, grants etc. Three lots were sold by public 
auction, the sum realised being $164,500; two lots were sold 
by private treaty, the sum realised being $23,800. In addi- 
tion nine lots were granted in exchange, extensions were 
granted to eleven lots, nine new Crown Leases were granted, 
17 temporary pier permits were ‘issued (including twelve 
renewals) with a total annual fee of $45,150 being realised, 
and 207 permits were issued for the temporary leasing of 
Crown Land, the annual permit fees realised being $132,254. 
Lome 56 lots were surveyed, lease plans prepared and 


~ boundary stones fixed; one section was surveyed and sur- — 


render plans prepared, 41 lots or areas were set out and 
175 building lines were checked. 


The Drainage Office reports that general maintenance 


-work has proceeded satisfactorily; 850 chokes were cleared 


from sewers on the Island and 1,068 on the Mainland, these 
being a decrease of 200 and an increase of 66 respectively 
compared with the previous quarter. There were 289 re- 
pairs to nullah, sewers, culverts and anti-malarial works. 
In connection with works executed on private account, 152 
stormwater and foul sewer connections were made and ex- 
tensions totalling 2,018 feet were laid during the quarter. 
Stormwater and foul sewers were extended to a total of 
3,877 feet to serve land now being developed. 


The heavy rains experienced during the quarter were 
carried away satisfactorily by the stormwater drainage sys- 
tems in. the Colony, although minor flooding took place at 
some places. No damage of note was sustained. Boulders 
and debris have been removed from the streamcourse in 
Pokfulam Nullah and the Albany Filters. Extension of the 
intercepting sewer in the Kai Tak Nullah has been completed | 
for a length of 688 feet. and intensive investigation has 
started with the object of excluding stormwater from this 
sewer. At Taipo 420 feet of sewer connections have been 
laid for the new Government Primary School there; the 
retaining wall above the new cast-iron main sewer below 
the Matilda Hospital has been reconstructed and extended. 
At Sheung Li Uk, cutting and draining of the hill behind the 
pilot housing scheme has been carried forward vigorously 
but the exceptional rains in September caused considerable 
slips, for which additional work had to be undertaken. 


Drainage plans for 102 private buildings were examined 
during the period and reports made to the Chief Building 
Surveyor. Reports were also made on the draining of 76 


sites for which applications for purchase, permit or exchange 


had been received, 


The Electrical and Mechanical Office reports a great 
deal of maintenance work was carried out during the quar- 
ter. A total of 7,622 jobs was completed in the mechanical 
workshops and the Electrical Section made 1,844 maintenance 
visits, attended to 2,624 faults, completed 976 jobs (main- 
tenance, major repair or new work) and carried out 88 
installation. tests. 


Good progress is being maintained on the construction 
of the breakwaters at Causeway. Bay and over 80 per cent 
of the East Arm and the causeway to Kellett Island has 
been completed. The seawall for the reclamation has been 
built, and reclamation of the existing shelter is progressing 
rapidly. Buoys have been set out marking the area for 
anchorage, and current observations have been taken at the 
north end of the East Arm for comparison of tidal currents. 


In connection with the Central Reclamation. Scheme, 
soundings were taken following the dredging of the quay 
wall section and details of the Albany Nullah outlet were 
surveyed. A survey of rubble sections was also carried out 
for the North Point reclamation, where work on the seawall 
is making good progress. 


Dredging was carried out at Kowloon Bay, the Yaumati 
Slipway, Kun Tong refuse dump, the North Point rubble 
mound, the Kellett Island Fairway and Anchorage, Kai Tak 
and the Central Reclamation, the total work carried out 
for the period being 29,111 cubic yards. During the same 
period, 161,912 cubic yards of earth and other materials 
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‘were dumped at North Point, Causeway Bay, Kellett Island 


Causeway, Aberdeen, Hunghom and at the Kowloon Bay 
West Reclamation. 


Survey work for the development plan of Cheung Chau 
Island is proceeding rapidly, with two-thirds of the survey 
completed by the end of September. During the period 
eight permanent piers in Kowloon were surveyed for the 
granting of leases. In Hongkong and Kowloon surveys of 
four temporary piers were carried out for issue or renewal 


of permits while one pier on the Island was surveyed for 


demolition. In addition, detailed contract drawings have 
been started on the layout and design of the football field 
and stadium at Sookunpoo. The Department’s testing 
laboratory carried aut 989 tests on concrete, 24 tests on 
cement, 1,029 varied tests on soil, 18 tests on bituminous 
materials and 22 tests on building bricks. 


The Roads Office reports that abnormal -rains during 
the quarter seriously delayed roadwork. There were 30 
landslides or washouts, some of which blocked roads for 
several days and required the construction of retaining walls 
to protect slip faces. Roads for a new housing scheme at 
Jardine’s Lookout were completed during the period under 
review. Besides numerous small jobs against private ac- 
count work continued on routine reconstruction, resurfacing 


and repairs to many roads throughout the Colony. At Hok 


Un and Tsat Tze Mui quarries, double shifts were continued 
throughout the quarter; the emergency squads on night duty 
at both quarries were called upon frequently, particularly 
during September, when severe rainstorms imposed heavy 
demands on their services. 


In connection with the renewal of five lots, valuations 
amounting to $4,281,523 were submitted during the period 


under review. For resumption purposes, one property was ~ 


valued together with 25 lots for exchanges and 89 heredita- 
ments for estate duty. In addition, valuation totalling 
$10,474,014 were made in connection with purchases, sales, 
removal of restrictive covenants, conversions and permit 
tees. 


The Waterworks Office reports that the heavy rains in 


September caused some serious landslides along the catch- 


waters. At chainage 4,500 feet along the Shing Mun Catch- 
water, an earth movement on the uphill side of the catch- 
water caused about 220 feet of the side of the catchwater 


. to be pushed in and the invert to be broken\up. At chainage 


13,700 feet along the same catchwater a rock fall partly 


breached the catchwater on the night of September 21-22. 


Preparations were put in hand for the diversion of the 
water from the catchwater, upstream of the damage, into 
natural stream courses, but the heavy flow of water prevented 
any work being carried out and during the evening of the 
following day very heavy rainfall again occurred. The 
large volume of water in the catchwater as a result of this 
heavy. downpour rushed through the breach and increased 
its size until about 250 feet of the catchwater had disap- 
peared. Unfortunately a number of farmers and squatters 
living on the hillside below the breach were. drowned or 
buried in the debris and a considerable area of cultivated 
land was rendered useless. Following this disaster emer- 
gency dams were constructed to divert the water and plans 
prepared to bridge temporarily the gap in the catchwater 
so that the water from the large Tai Mo Shan catchment 
would not be lost. 


The quality of the water was good and samples taken 
at service reservoirs proved 99 per cent satisfactory, the 
one bad example being due to poor chlorine absorption, which 
was later rectified. Tap samples were 94 per cent satis- 
factory, the few bad samples which occurred were traced 
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to local pollution and were remedied. A total of 9,681 
meters was either repaired or overhauled during the quarter 
as against 8,933 in the corresponding period of 1951. Routine 
overhauls were carried out at the pumping stations and a 
total of 438,088 feet of new mains was laid during the 
quarter, which also saw the completion of work on. convert- 
ing the Tytam Tuk pumping station from steam to diesel 
and electric power. In connection with the Salt Water 
Pumping Scheme, work on mainlaying and construction of 
the third and: last pump house, which is at Blake Pier, has 
been completed. Three diesel engines have been installed 
and preparation has been made to install the pumps received 
at the end of September. Survey, boring and preliminary 
works have begun for the second stage of the Tytam-Shau- 
kiwan water supply scheme, which will provide a two-million 
gallon a day rapid gravity filtration plant and a two-million 
gallon service reservoir near Sai Wan. : 


In connection with the Tai Lam Chung reservoir scheme, © 
all concrete roadwork and the outside work to the labour 
camp and bungalows have been completed, while work on 
macadam surfacing to the roads and compounds and the 
inside work for the labour camp and the bungalows are in 
hand. Survey work is continuing for the preparation of 
further resumption plans and the site location of the heavy 
plant to be provided by Government for use in the project. 


At the Lai Chi Kok service reservoir site, further bor- 
ings have been carried out while preliminary survey work 
has been completed for the dam site on Lantau Island and 
for the location of the sites for a pumping station and 
service reservoir on Cheung Chau Island in connection with 
the island’s water supply scheme, | 
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“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 


That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights I 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, | 


Use the one-airline all the way. = 


Book thru any: 
Travel Agent, Airline ~ 
or Shipping Line 
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Hongkong Statistical 
Reports 


For September & January-September 
1952 


Various statistics issued by the HK 
Govt for September 1952 are sum- 
marised below. The figures for August 
are given in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review of Oct. 16 (Vol. XIII, No. 16, 
p.504). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered in 
Sept. totalled 6822 (Ch. 6745, non-Ch. 
77). Jan.-fept. 50,411 (Chinese 49,836, 
non-Ch, 575). 


Deaths numbered 1901 (Ch. 1889, 


non-Ch. 12). Total Jan.-Sept. 14,596 
(Ch. 14,463, non-Ch. 133). 


Slavghter House—Animals slaughter- 
ed 57,548 (swine 56,242). Total Jan.- 
Sept. 501,148 (swine 491,930, sheep & 
goats 6773, cattle 2445). 


Vegetables—Vegetables marketed at 
the Govt wholesale vegetable market, 
Kowloon 1358.98 tons. Total Jan. -Sept. 
34,025.08 tons. 


Fish—F ish marketed in Sept. 3167.3 
tons. Total Jan.-Sept. 23,698.3 tons. 


General Post Office—Post Office re- 
venue $1,434,532.69 (sale of stamps 
$1,161,411.67; receipt stamps $192,- 
597.30). Total Jan.-Sept. $11,573,680.05 
(sale of stamps $9,322,777.99; receipt 
stamps $1,638,927.30; stationery $590,- 
532.10; postage due labels $21,442.66). 

Trafic Accidents & Casualties— 
Number of accidents 767 (HK 412, 
Kowloon & New Territories 355). 
Monthly average for 1951, 571. Total 
Jan.-Sept. 5941 (HK 3082, K & NT 
2859). 


Number of conunitioe 321 (HK 116, 
K & NT 205). Total Jan.-Sept. 2764 
(HK 1051, K & NT 1713). 


Vehicular Traffic—The number of 


vehicles & drivers licensed as_ at 
September 30 was as follows: 
Vehicles: 
344 
Hire Cars | 283 
Commercial Lorries. Public. 400 
Private. 1,126 
Govt ‘Cars & Lorries ............ "164 
Rickshaws, Private .........-...... 85 
27 
‘Tricycle’ (Goods): 806 
20 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences ........ 36,748 
Learners’ Licences ................ 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ees 
Hand Truck Drivers .............. 14 


-Cement—Production of dur- 
ing Sept. amounted to 4482 metric tons, 
‘Total output for Jan.-Sept. 55,336 


metric tons. 


_GasManufacture & distribution of 
Gas during Sept. amounted to 43,616,- 
100 cubic feet (domestic 38, 415, 700 
cu. ft; industrial 2,309,900: public 
lighting 2,890,500). Total for Jan.- 
Sept. 424,500,800 cu. ft. (domestic 
380,322,100; industrial 17,761,700; 
public lighting 26,417,000 cu. ft.). 


Factories & Godowns 


Tin Ore (lbs.) 


HK Building Construction in 


City of Victoria: 


Offices & Shops 
Houses & Flats 


Island Outside City of Victoria: 


Factories & Godowns 
Houses & Flats 
Other 


Kowloon & New Kowloon: 

Houses & Flats 
Other 


Total for September 1952: 
Island outside City of Victoria 
Kowloon & New Kowloon 


Grand Total Jan:-Sent. 1952: 


Island outside City of Victoria 
Kowloon & New. Kowloon 


Grand Total 


Lighting 
Power 

Bulk Supply Consumers 
Public Lighting 


Total 


663. 


Building—New building construction 
in Sept.: 135 buildings costing $8,274,- 
798 with site work $212,910. (Average 
monthly cost of building construction 
in 1951 $6.5 million; in 1950 (Apr.- 
Dec.) $9.8 m.). Total Jan-Sept.: 989. 
buildings costing $66,000,923 with site 
work $2,374,266. 


Sept. & Jan.-Sept. 1952 


September 1952 
Cost Site Work 
No $ $ 
1 90,000 a 
7 451,600 60,000 
1 73,550 540 
9 595,150 60,540 
4 98,650 8,000 
40 2,042,895 84,177 
4 1,023,275 
48 3,664,820 92,177 
3 474,020 — 
3 99,455 
71 3,435,333 60,193 
1 6,020 — 
78 4,014,828 60,193 
9 595,150 60,540 
48 3,664,820 92,177 
78 4,014,828 60,193 
135 8,274,798 212,910 
145 9,902,265 343,158 
233 19,281,412 1,206,630 
611 36,817,246 824,478 
989 66,000,923 2,374,266 © 


of Electricity 


1952 
September January-Sept. 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
9,500,733 82,186,840 

12,710,645 106,532,979 
898,230 8,697,450 
10,393,633 93,640,092 
172,011 1,528,980 
33,675,252 292,586,341 


H.K. Mining Production 


Wolfram Ore (W O32 Concentrate: 

61%-65%) (lbs.) . 
Molybdenum (M.O.S?) (Ibs. ) 
Lead Ore (tons) 


Jan.- 

July August September Sept. 

1952 1952 1952 1952 
39 156 53 556 
125 189 522 1,535 
7,299 5,900 6,100 93,001 
28,518 19,168 15,497 150,763 
38 137 79 ae 
— 752 


| 
e er (incl. Mixed Accommodation) .... 
>. 
l 
; 
1 
1 
H.K. Production 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS Goods & Passenger Statistics _ 
1952 
There was a marked improvement in September January-Sept. 
trade conditions in the Colony during Passengers: Local: No. No. 
the third quarter of the year, particu- Ree a. 112,362 1,175,616 
larly in_the textile industry, according Downward) 106,498 1,167,105 
to the HK Labour Dept progress report Concession Tickets .......... 14,186 ° 160,097 
for the period July-September 1952. | 
Foreign: 

The weaving industry, after suffering pes 
a long depression, has received 
large orders for cotton piece goods 
from Indonesia, with the result that Goods: Local: Kgs. | ee aa 
several factories that had temporariiv 3,217,740 25,957,380 
closed down have once again resumed 25,497,740 118,876,580 
operations while knitting factories con- | 
tinue to maintain fairly steady bus!- » Foreign: 

e nylon tooth-brush industry has 

been in full operation. Cheap price Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
and prompt de:ivery are the important - 193,047.10* 1,983,950.357 
factors leading to the success of this 
trade. Buttons, rubber shoes, nail 
and needle factories however are Goods 
having a lean time and are either closed Local 194,366.35 1,022,540.30 

A total of 3,160 visits was made by Miscellaneous Receipts .......00....2...........- 83,492.63 


1,028,143.96 


the inspectorate during the quarter. 
Of these, 266 were in connection with 
industrial injuries, compensation and 
payment of wages during incapacita- 
tion, 185 were night visits in connection 
with employment of women and young 
persons in prohibited hours, and 201 


*Includes $ 14,944.55 (Concession Tickets). 
‘Includes $164,113.30 (Concession Tickets). 


Out of a total of 147 industrial and 
occupational accidents involving 151 


young persons were noted and regis- 
tered. A total of -135 visits was made 


were in connection with visits to younz 
persons employed in industry. The 
remainder were routine inspections for 
the enforcement of safety, health and 
welfare provisions work places. 
During the period under review it was 
possible for the inspectorate to make 
more widespread inspections and more 


to establishments in which young per- 
sons are employed. During these visits 
292 young persons were found and re- 
gistered, bringing the total on Septem- 
ber 30 to 877 as against 1,058 last year. 
The number of young persons who 
reached the age of 18 and were removed 
from the register totalled 186. 


permanent 


persons, 110 were in registered and re- 
corded factories and workshops. In 
all there were eleven fatalities, four 
of which occurred in. factories and 
workshops. 

Compensation paid for fatalities and 
disability amounted to 
$38,808.50. 
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| no problem photographically Whether it’s Property or Persons, 


a Man or a Mansion, a ‘photograph is proof. We suggest that 


photographic records be made systematically and at stated periods. 
_ Photography is a convenient business tool. 
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TFFINANCE & COMMERCE 


THE PROBLEM OF TAIWAN’S 
EXCHANGE RATES ~ 


By Chen Fu-chang 


The existing exchange rates, set since 
April 11, 1951, have raised a great 
deal of controversy. The existing ex- 
change rates for the U.S. dollar are 
as follows: 


(a) The Bank of Taiwan’s rate, 
buying NT$10.25 and selling 10.30, is 
applied to all transactions of the gov- 
ernment and government’ enterprises 
except a certain portion of those ex- 
ports deemed sluggish, to certain im- 
ports deemed essential and to 20 per 
cent of private exports except those 
deemed sluggish, all to be determined 
by the authorities concerned. 


(b) “The certificate rate, buying 


NT$15.55 and selling 15.65, is applied 


to private imports other than those 
deemed essential by the authorities, to 
private invisible transactions, to a cer- 
tain portion of government enterprises’ 
exports; and to 100 per cent of private 
exports deemed sluggish by the au- 
thorities, and to 80 per cent of private 
exports other than those deemed slug- 
gish by the authorities. concerned, 


(c) Mixed rates resulting from 
being required to surrender the export 
proceeds at different rates. 


Most of the fire directed against the 
existing exchange rates would be that 
the multiple rate system with the Bank 
of Taiwan rate much below the certi- 
ficate rate handicaps the flow of ex- 
ports. But this would not necessarily 
be the result of the multiple rate sys- 
tem. If a multiple rate system has a 
rate applying to exports which is pre- 
sumed to be remunerative to exporters, 
the same rate may be applied to essen- 
tial imports; while non-essential imports 
may have to pay a higher rate. This 
amounts’ to charging penalty rates on 
non-essential imports without hamper- 
‘Ing exports. This is typical of a 
system of this sort. 


It would be necessary to distinguish 
between the validity of the system 
itself and of the levels of the existing 
rates. It is one thing to say that an 
exchange rate of too low level will 
handicap the flow of exports. That 
may well be true in general. It is 
quite another thing to say that the 


multiple rate system must have ill 
results, 


excessive imports.” 


porters. 


The validity of the multiple rate 
system cannot easily be dismissed 
when considering what Camill Gutt, 
former Managing Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, who was in 
favor of the multiple rate system, said 
“A big inflation of income and prices 
has made importing more attractive. 
Since costs have not risen so much as 
world market prices for particular ex- 
ports, such as coffee and copper, a 
change in the export rate is not needed. 
But measures are necessary to restrict 
The same case has 
been described by Robert’ Triffin, 
formerly Chief of Division of Exchange 
Control, International Monetary Fund, 
as follows: “In spite of cost inflation, 
export prices and profits are still high 
owing to the prevalence of sellers’ 
market, it would be undesirable to add 
still more through devaluation to the 
exporters’ profit and to the domestic 
inflationary trend. And still it might 
be necessary to limit at the same time 
excessive imports’ resulting from in- 
flationary incomes and liquidities. In 
other words, it would then be indicated 
to correct the balance of payments de- 
ficit through measures which act ex- 
clusively on imports, and not exports.”’ 
Therefore, a single rate which may let 
exports flow cannot be counted on to 
restrict excessive imports or to prevent 
the windfall profits to the licensed im- 
Also, a single rate tending to 
restrict imports might be too high as 
to make exports remunerative. The 
multiple rate system is devised for the 
dual purpose of checking’ excessive 
imports and preventing price inflation 
of export goods by the use of two or 
more different rates. 


There is then no overall advantage, 
nor overall disadvantage in the system 
itself. The real basis for determining 
whether the multiple rate system is 
applicable would lie in the _ existing 
pattern of prices and costs. 


However, the facts that more than 
85 per cent of exports belong to the 
government’ enterprises and that the 
arrangement of the existing rates is 
mainly in accordance with whether 
transactions are of government or pri- 
vate enterprises have given the multiple 
rate system less meaning than would 
otherwise be, for whatever rate is ap- 
plied to government enterprises would 
in itself be mainly a matter of inter- 
department finance. If, for instance, 
the certificate rate instead of the 
Bank of Taiwan rate is_ applied to 
government’ enterprises, it will mean 
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increasing the profits for these enter- 
prises and reducing the profits for the 
Bank of Taiwan both of which come 
under the Government Treasury. 


As regards the levels of the existing 
rates, that is also a matter of opinion. 
Those who regard the existing rates as 
overvalued would be in favor of de- 
valuation with the view to expanding 
exports. On the other hand, some 
would be inclined to maintain’ the 
existing rates for the purpose of keep- 
ing the price at a lower level. How- 
ever, neither of these arguments seems 
to touch upon the real and concrete 
problems, 


Firstly, in modern theory, much has 
been said about the effect of devalua- 
tion. Devaluation will expand _ the 
volume of exports and increase the 
receipts if “‘elasticities” of both their 
demand and supply are rather high. If 
the demand for exports is inelastic, de- 


valuation will reduce the receipt of 
exports, even though the volume is 
increased. And if the demand for its 


exports is equal to “unity,” devaluation 
will result in a larger volume of exports 
without corresponding increase in the 
receipts. On the other hand, if the 
supply of exports is inelastic, devalua- 
tion will in no way be able to increase 
the volume of exports itself, especially 
in the short run. As a matter of 
fact, the exports of Taiwan have 
dominantly been raw material and 
agricultural products, which are of 
inelastic demand and supply. Although 
the fact that the demand for the same 
goods is probably inelastic does not 
mean that the demand for the same 
goods of a single country is also inelas- 
tic, we may ignore this complication, 
as far as a single country, is concerned. 
But the inelastic supply will make it 
impossible to expand exports through 
devaluation. It is with development 
programs rather than exchange rate 
consideration that the expansion of 
Taiwan’s exports would be concerned. 
From this point of view, devaluation 
would be of no significance. 


There is also a further point that 
should be emphasized. The fact is that 
such a great proportion of exports is 
owned by the government enterprisc¢, 
the exchange rates, if overvalued, 
would not so much affect exports, but 
constitute a burden on the govern- 
ment. 


Secondly, the maintenance of the 
existing rates would neither be of any 
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justification from the point of view 
of keeping the price at a lower level. 
This argument probably © falls. ‘back 
upon the experience derived from very 
different conditions on the mainland in 
the’: past yéars: 
change rate rises, the price rises. In 
fact the price rose mainly because of 
‘inflation rather than the rise in the 
exchange rate. It is with the demand 
and supply that the price would mainly 
be concerned. For instance, the price 
of medicine was at a much higher level 
than the present because of its insuffi- 
cient supply although the Bank of Tai- 
wan rate was applicable to its import 
then. On the contrary, its price has 
fallen much because of the increase 
in its supply, notwithstanding the fact 
that its import has been subject to the 
certificate rate. Certainly, in the ab- 
sence of effective price controls, to hold 
exchange rates at lower levels by ex- 
change controls could.not effectively 
affect the price. This would just be 
transferring the exporter’s profit into 
windfall profits for the licensed im- 
porters. 


The essential point in the first place 
is that the exchange rates, if over- 
valued, would constitute a burden on 
the Government, either in reducing the 
receipts of the Treasury surrendered 
by these government enterprises, and 
causing deficits in the -government 
budget, or to increase the loans of the 
Bank of Taiwan to them, such loans 
being made without the corresponding 
increage in output, but merely sustain- 
ing the loss, would also be meaning- 
less for the government expenditures. 
If the loans are financed by an increase 
in note issue, they would yield an in- 
flationary pressure, which has been 
the root of difficulties in the exchange 
rate and would result in a further 
potential disequilibrium. If they are 
financed by the allocation of Counter- 
part Fund, they would delay the re- 
construction program. 


In the second place, overvalued ex- 
change rates would give the licensed 
importers windfall profit which is con- 
sidered undesirable from the public 
point of view. 


Whether or not the existing rates 
have been overvalued could not be 
simply determined by the purchasing 
power parity theory. It is admittedly 
too loose and ambiguous’ though it 
works under given set of circumstances. 
The judgment would rest upon con- 
siderations whether’ the rate is re- 
munerative to exporters on the one 
hand, and whether it does not make 
importing too attractive as to give 
windfall profits to importers on the 
other, 


NEW PROSPECTS FOR FOREIGN 


when ‘the market ex-. 


“short-term” 


DOLLAR _POLICIES 


From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


European countries who in recent 
weeks expressed their expectations of 
U.S. willingness to fill the future dollar 


gap (estimated at three billion dollars 
in 1953) will be greatly disappointed.. 


They did not believe that the new Ad- 
ministration in Washington the 
new Congress in action would seriously 
cut U.S.$ aid in 1958. There should 
not be any illusions about U.S. supp4rt 
of international commodity schemes 
(guarantee of stable prices and hard- 
currency sales’ especially for soft- 
currency raw materials). 


Leading experts in Washington ere 


convinced that the entire systcm of 


dollar aid must be changed, that it pro- 
vides only temporary solutions, and 
that a reform again based on dollar aid 
will become a failure. Instead of hav- 
ing another monetary crisis in two to 
three years, it will be considered as 
preferable to be “realistic”? next 3 <¢ar. 


But the full impact of a ‘“‘cooling- 
off” period in Washington may not be 
felt immediately... In, spite of a Re- 
publican victory in the Presidential 
elections, substantial dollar aid will 
again be made available, much less 
than what is considered as ‘‘necessary”’ 
(for instance by M.S.A:). But the 
International Monetary Fund will grant 
renewable six-months 
credits. “Off-shore”’ dollar contracts 
will be continued as another “stop- 
gap” measure. | 


Speculation may again turh against 
the Pound and gather soft. currencies. 
Schemes for early convertibility will 
have to be cancelled or postponed. <A 
new critical stage for Sterling and 
probably for the French france. may 
develop during the early part of 1953. 
It is advisable not to make practical 
decisions involving financial commit- 
ments abroad or soft-currency transac- 
tions based on a weak dollar and a 
strong and convertible pound. 


U.S. policy of tight money may be 
slightly eased, but rates of interest will 
not decline for the time being. 


The new “atmosphere” in Washing- 
ton is reflected by the reception of the 
“Green Book” prepared by Mutual 
Security Agency. This document 
which is still officially “strictly con- 
fidential”” proposes: (1) “Commodity 
support schemes” (stockpiles purchases 
at fixed prices), thus guaranteeing 
stable dollar revenues to the Sterling 
area. (2) An “Atlantic foreign ex- 
change reserve fund” which would 
enable the European soft-currency 
countries to draw on these reserves in 
order to fill gaps in their balances of 
payments and in order to defend 
limited convertibility of their cur- 
rencies, 


The “Green Book” has become a 
dead issue. Dean Acheson and Harri- 
son, main supporters of the above pro- 
posals, will not be in office after Jan- 


ary’ 
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Their opponents will 
agree.” Domestic economic and mone- 
reforms guaranteeing internal 
financial stability and adjustment to 
world economic changes, including ad- 
justment of monetary rates, must. pre- 
cede any international monetary sup- 
port. 


uary, 1953. 


THE PRESENT CUTLOOK IN 
AUSTRALIA | 


‘The major objectives of the 1951-52 


Budget introduced in September last: 


year, were to counter inflationary forces 
which were running strongiy 
t.me the Budget was introduced, and 
to re-direct resources into basic in- 
dustries. 


These objectives have been in some 
measure achieved, aided by the strong 
deflationary effect of world trade in- 
fluences involving a marked decline in 
the incomes of wool producers, and 
credit stringency caused by the heavy 
adverse balance of payments. There 
has been a decline in funds available 
for investment, due partly to tighter 
credit conditions obtaining in Australia, 
and also to the reduced inflow of capital 
from overseas. Resulting from these 
various factors, less essential activities 
have. been restricted. 


The 1952-53 Budget has been framed. 
to preserve the emphasis on more 
essential industries in the interests of 
restoring a more soundly based 
economy, and also to provide incentive 
for a higher rate of spending which 
would stimulate employment without 
running the risk of reviving inflationary 
trends. Thus, taxes have been cut in 
several directions to provide incentive 
to -individual consumers and to em- 
ployers of labour; social security pen- 
sions have been raised for social reasons 
and to support spending; and it has 


been announced by the Treasurer that | 


Central Bank credit will be used to 
the extent that. may be necessary to 
finance works expenditure. 


Provisions in the Budget indicate 
that the ‘authorities are still concerned 
at the latent strength of inflationary 
forces. These continue to make them- 


selves felt in rising internal prices, in 


spite of the deflationary effects of 
credit restriction and the’ adverse 
balance of payments. Official policy 
has been based on the assumption that 
present employment trends are of a 
transitional nature during the period 
of removal of bottlenecks and resump- 
tion of demand which will enable 
basic industries to expand and absorb 
labour released from less essential 
activity. There is fairly widespread 
evidence that increasing productivity 


at the. 
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‘per unit of labour and plant in industry 


is imposing some check on _ cost in- 
creases. It is hoped that these factors 
will in time promote lower prices and, 
in turn, attract demand again, parti- 
cularly in such spheres as housing. — 


On the other hand there-are grounds 
for taking the view that- unemployment 
is rather more serious than the official 
records indicate and that the position 
calls for constant attention. There is 
some doubt as to whether the Budget 
provides sufficient Psychological lift to 
offset deflationary influences.” From the 
budgetary point of view, however, the 
difficulty remains of financing the high 
level of expenditure which,.with such 
a heavy defence vote, appears to be 
more or less unavoidable. The prac- 
tical issue is whether the Common- 
wealth, in the present circumstances, 
should have budgeted for an actual 
deficit. The Prime Minister has stated 
that the current position calls for close 
supervision, that economic develop- 
ments will be watched, and that more 
credit will be released if necessary. So 
long as such flexibility is in fact main- 
tained, the policy that has been adopted 
should achieve the objective of 
strengthening the economy by divert- 
ing resources into more important 
avenues of production. : 


The outlook for the present financial 
year is that exports are unlikely to 
exceed by any substantial margin the 


_ level of imports at the reduced rates 


brought about by the import cuts. 
‘This view is based on the reasoning 
that present restrictions will be likely 
to achieve a level of imports not above 
£A650 million during the present finan- 
cial: year. .An adverse balance of pay- 
ments can thus be expected, unless the 
current ‘decline in activity in Australia 
has the effect to reducing imports be- 
low the anticipated figure of £A650 
million, 


It is difficult to assess the possible 
effects of these cross currents on the 
level of internal costs and prices. If 
Government financial measures are 
sufficiently inflationary to offset the 
deflationary effect.of an adverse balance 
of payments and the reduced level of 
internal spending, there will be a re- 
sumption of internal inflation. In 
such circumstances, the tendency to- 
‘ward an import surplus would probably 
remain and import cuts could be ex- 
pected to continue, 


Although any marked improvement in 
‘wool prices could bring about a con- 
siderable change in export income, it 
appears that Australia must lay her 
economic plans for 1952-53 on the basis 


balance of payments statistics 


of, at best, equality in oversea receipts 
and payments. The events of the past 
year have emphasised plainly that Aus- 
tralia is still very vulnerable to oversea 
market influences. If the balance of 


payments continues to be adverse, and > 
there is inflationary government finance » 


to maintain internal activity, the factor 
most likely to cause disequilibrium is 
the rise in internal costs and prices. 
Persistence of this trend could jeo- 
pardize Australia’s capacity to export 
and delay the adjustment of the 
economy to the altered circumstances 
eaused by the decline in export — 
from their 1950-51 peak. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Further restrictions on import trade 
which are to operate in the year 1953, 
limiting imports to 40% of the base 
year level, will reduce the present 
restricted flow by about 50%. This 
emphasises once again the dependence 
of New Zealand on external trade, 
and conditions in oversea countries 
which are the markets for New Zealand 
produce, 


There have been occasions in the 
past when the New Zealand economy 
has been subjected to sudden stresses 
and strains due to depletion of oversea 
financial resources. Heavy imports 
have tended to run down London 
funds, with the result that corrective 
measures have had to be taken to pre- 
vent their falling to unduly low levels. 
In the present circumstances, these cor- 


- rective measures are being taken in. 


good time, in order to avoid the dis- 
location which inevitably accompanies 
sudden action to conserve oversea cur- 
rency resources. It could be argued 
justifiably that the measures which 
have been taken, although 
early, still involve some dislocation. 
This may be so, but examination of the 
3 shows 
that to have allowed the position to 
continue unchecked would probably 
have resulted in more severe adjust- 
ments later. 


In the twelve months ended June, 
1952, wool receipts were £NZ20 mil- 
lion lower than in the preceding 12 
months, which included the period of 
abnormally high wool prices. Imports 
on Government account rose by £NZ3 
million, and other Government pay- 
ments overseas by nearly £NZ5 million. 
Imports for general trading, however, 
jumped by over £NZ100 million, from 
£NZ148 million in 1950-51 to £NZ249 
million in 1951-52. The trade year 


ended with a deficit in the balance of 


relatively 
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payments of £NZ51 million compared 


with a favourable balance of £NZ39 
million at the 30th June, 1951. 


Import restrictions can never be re- 
garded as a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of a heavy inflow of goods 
and an adverse balance of payments. 
If the oversea trading position de- 
teriorates to a point at which sharp 
action becomes necessary, import re- 
strictions should be regarded merely as 
a stop-gap measure, to hold the fort 
while more fundamental steps are 
taken to adjust the internal economy 
to the altered set of circumstances im- 
posed by the unfavourable balance of 
payments. Measures: for internal ad- 
justment are in force in New Zealand 
in the form of continued credit restric- 
tion through advance control policy, 
with the added support of Capital Issues 
Control, and an increase in the statu- 


_ tory reserve ratios of the trading banks, 


to further limit resources available for 
lending. 


Other internal factors, however, 
continue to operate on the side of in- 
flation which, in turn, leads to a con- 
tinuing demand for imports. There is 
a high level of activity in New Zea- 
land, and a continuing pressure on 
available resources of manpower and .- 
materials. In addition, there is the 
recent adjustment of wages by the 
Court of Arbitration. This will pro- - 
bably mean a general increase in wage > 
payments, which is likely to be followed 
by an upward movement in costs. 


It is therefore doubtful whether 
the steps so far taken to limit the 
demand for imports would have the 
desired effect, without the added sup- 
port of physical control in the form 
of import restrictions. 


Although the balance of payments 
was unfavourable in the year’ ended 
June, 1952, this was the period in which 
wool proceeds showed a marked drop 
at the same time as imports, stimulated 
by the peak wool prices of the pre- 
vious year, were running at very high 
levels. While it is too early in the 
current season to assess the prospects 
for wool, there has been a steady 
undertone at the opening sales. More- | 
over, the outlook for New Zealand’s 
other basic export industries is en- 
couraging. Dairy production has been 
outstanding, with high output at good 
prices; the price for meat has been 
raised under the contract agreement 
with the United Kingdom, and killings 
have been heavy. 


Conditions thus seem to be favourable 
for the necessary internal adjustments 
to be made to prevent continued drain 
on oversea resources. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY | 
MARKETS 


China Trade—A conference on the 
promotion of trade in China Produce 
is scheduled to commence shortly in 
Canton. Local merchants hope that 
this will eventuate not only in increased 
trade with the Colony’ but also in 
greater elasticity in trading conditions. 
Meanwhile, some’ anxiety has been 
created by reports of the large quanti- 
ties of native staples which are being 
sent direct from China to East Europe 
for sale at prices lower in many cases 
than those quoted in Hongkong. 
considered that these shipments are 
responsible for the lessened number of 
enquiries received locally for such items 
as vegetable oils, which formerly figured 
prominently on this market. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
November 15, 1952 


Over the past week the prices of 
Cotton Yarn continued to fall as a 
result of heavy arrivals; the falling 
tendency was checked, however, to- 
wards the close when buyers were at- 
tracted by the low prices. The Metals 
market brightened following the au- 
thorisation by the China mainland au- 
thorities of an-increased number of 
items for ‘importation, unfortunately 
the ceiling prices fixed by these au- 
thorities are too low to allow of full 
advantage being taken by HK _ mer- 
chants of the opportunity to trade; 
exporters to Thailand and Indonesia 
were in the market, and shippers of 
iron scrap to Japan were active. In- 
dustrial Chemicals turned slower with 
fewer enquiries from the mainland, 
although prices as a whole remained 
firm. One or two items in the Paper 
market, such as duplex board and fools- 
cap, were affected by recent arrivals 
and lowered indent prices, otherwise 
transactions were active with dealers 
from Thailand, Indonesia, Taiwan and 
South Korea in the market. China 
Produce continued to show good sales, 
except in vegetable oils which lacked 
interest; support was given by ex- 
porters to Japan (rosin, unhulled 
sesamum, gypsum, wheat bran, cassia 
oil, silk waste), Europe (unhulled» 
sesamum, cassia lignea, rosin (U.K.), 
silk waste), Taiwan (wheat bran, 
rosin), India (beans, cassia lignea), 
Pakistan (cassia lignea), Singapore 
(unhulled sesamum, wheat bran), 
Penang (rice bran), Indonesia (rosin), 
Thailand (garlic). 


HK Commodity Prices Nov. 10-15, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul — 1338.33 lbs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK _  10’s $1090 per 
bale, 20’s $1310, 32’s $1800 per bale. 


ream: Woodfree 


Indian 1¢€’s $1100 per bale. 
32’s $1730 per bale. 
per bale. 


Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 Dec./ 
Jan. shipment NT-roller gin $2 per lb 
(nominal), LSS-r.g. $1.98 (nom), 
4F-r.g. $1.96 (nom), 289-r.g. $2.05 per 
lb (nom). 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ 3%”’ $57 per picul; HK make 
20’°—40’ & $42, $41.50 
per picul. Mild Steel Plates 4’ x 8’ 
1/32” $100 per. picul. Aluminium 
Sheet, standard qual, U.K. rolled 2’ 
G30 $4.50 per lb; Japan 4’ x 8’ \%” 
thick $4.50, 1 x 2 metres G16—G22 
$3.30 per lb (sellers). Galvd Iron 
Sheets G24 66 cents per lb, G28 70 
cents per lb. Steel Wire Ropes, U.K. 
14%” $2.50 per Ib, 2%” $1.90. Wire 
nails, kegs G13 1%”, G12 1%” & G11 
2” $54 per picul, G6 5” $62 per picul; 


Belgian 
Italian 20’s 31070 


Europe (under 1’) G18. %” $65 per 


picul, G17 *%4” $63. Tinplate, USA 
20” x 28’ $240 per 200-lb case. Elec- 
trolytic Tinplate Waste Waste 18” x 
24” tonnage packing ordinary makes 
$155 per 200 lbs. Misprint Tinplate 
Waste Waste, USA $95 per  picul. 
Blackplate 3’ x 6’ G24—-G26 $66 per 


picul. Iron Scrap 1q $273 per ton. 
medium qual $170, low grade $140 
per ton, 


Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Glacial, Italy 25-kg carboy 85 cents 
per lb. Cresylic Acid, U.K. 448-lbs 62 
cents per lb. Ammonium Chloride, 
Belgium $240 per ton. Chromic Acid 
Flakes, Italy $150 per Ib. Borax, 
gran., USA $36 per 100-lb paper bag. 
Polystyrene Moulding Compound, U.K. 
or Canada, deep red & red line $2.60 
per lb, pink line $3 per lb. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, Holland 250-lb drum 
packing $87 per picul. Sodium Per- 
borate, U.K. 100-kg drum 71 cents per 
lb. Sodium Sulphide, U.K. 5-ewt drum 
(new) $680 per ton. Quebracho Tan- 
ning Extract about 105-lb bag 75 cents 
per lb. Potassium Ferrocyanide, iene 
land $1.13 per lb. 


Paper—Bond Paper watermarked 
22”? x 34” 32-lbs white $25 per ream, 
32-lbs coloured $36.50; unwatermarked 
32-lbs $24.50 per ream. Foolscap 
Cream laid 48-60 lbs 26%” x 33” $1.43 
per lb; miscel, brands 85/90 cents per 
lb. Manifold Paper 22” x 34” 16 lbs, 
Sweden white $15.60 per ream, Nor- 
way $15.50 per ream, 16 lbs coloured 
$20.30 per ream, Germany $15 per 
Printing, Austria, 
' Czech, Holland 57-60 lbs 714%/72 cents 
per lb, 80-100 lbs 75/80 cents per lb. 
Newsprint in roll 52gr. 31”, Sweden, 
Austria, Finland 41 cents per lb, Nor- 
way 41% cents. Newsprint in ream 
50 lbs 31” x 428” $22.50/$23 per ream. 
Newsprint, thin, in ream 25 Ibs 22% x 

51”? $19 per ream. Cellophane 36” x 
39”", Japan coloured $81.50 per ream. 
Cigarette Paper 20”-x 30” Japan 
$14.50 per ream. Greaseproof Packing 
Paper 34 lbs 30” x 40” $34 per ream, 
17% lbs 20” x 30’? Germany $17 per 
ream. MG Cap Packing 17% Ibs 
coloured, urbe $13. 20 per ream; 
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Japan $9.30, 
G Sulphite Paper, 47-lbs brown: Htaly, 


Holland $31.50 per ream; Poland $32. 


per ream. Waterproof Kraft, oC 
47” 120 lbs, Belgium $110 per ream. 
Duplex Board 240 lbs Sweden $124 
per ream; Europe 280-380 lbs 58/65 
cents per lb, 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg $720 per picul. 
Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1630 per picul. 
Citronella Oil $2. 46 per lb. Woodo'l 
(Tung Oil) refined in Sheik $206/$202 
pe ee European offer £200 per ton 
picul (nominal), £135 per ton c. & f. 
Other China Produce: Aniseed star, 
Nanning 1q $285 per picul, export qual 
$350 per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow 2q 
$35 per picul. Egg Albumen, Dried 


$5.15 per lb. Garlic, Kiating $37.50 
per picul. Castor Seed, Tientsin 2q 
$55 per picul. Gypsum, Hupeh $16.50 
per picul. Bran, Rice, Changsha $18.50 
per picul. Bran, Wheat, Hankow $20 
per: picul. Potato Chips in case $195 
per picu!. Cassia Lignea, West River 


iq l1-ewt bale $63 per picul. 80-lb 
bale $58 per picul fob. Cassia Un- 
scraped, Honan $95 per picul. Rosin, 
East River A-grade $96 per quintal, 
C-grade $88 per quintal, H-grade $83 
per quintal. Sesamum, Unhulled, 
Kwangchowwan Black 2q $73 per picul: 
Hankow Brown 2q $61; Tientsin White 
$60.30 per picul. Silk Waste, Sze- 
chuan No. 1 $750 per picul, No. 1-4 
$610. Tea: Green 1q per picul. Pao- 
chung 3q $240 per picul. Minerals: 
Tungsten Ore 65% $1200 per picul. 
Arsenate, Crude $440 per picul 
(sellers). Fluorspar 85% $180 per ton 
(nom). Beans: Green, Large, Kaifeng 
lq in gunny bag $44, 30 per Ben 
Green, Small, Hankow, $33, Loyang 
$33. 50. Red, Tientsin $63. 50 per picul. 


TAIWAN CCMMODITY MARKET IN 
SEPTEMBER 


Commodity prices in September were 
relatively stable. No pressure was 
exerted in the market, though there 
were mild fluctuations, more ‘pronounced 
in the food prices. The price of rice 
(for first grade ponlai white),-was last. 
quoted at NT$130 a picul, which was 
NT$2 lower than at the end of August. 


Quotations of imported goods were 
mostly steady, with slight declines: 
visible in the prices of pharmaceuticals, 
papers, and some chemicals, etc. The 
in- flow of these goods was kept in a 
relatively smooth pace, and the foreign 
suppliers’ quotations were being lowered. 
Furthermore, the banks’ interest rates: 
on preferential deposits and loans were 
again reduced in the month, and the. 
interest rates in the free market cor- 
respondingly lowered to 4.8-6% per 
month. The lowering of interest cost to 


Norway $11.20., 


Teaseed Oil 2% ffa $145 per 
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7 Prices of grey sheeting, summer cloth, © 
‘ and cotton prints were all falling, but 
; those of winter cloth were marked up 
5 since the last week of the month as 


We 


! 
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the traders also helped to lower the 


the seasonal demand set in. 


General index of wholesale prices in. 


the month was 543.93 (base 100, as on 
June 15, 1949), about 0.4% lower than 
the August figure, according to the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Accounts and Statis- 
tics. But the general index of retail 


prices, according to the same source, 
was 0.2% up in September. The dif-— 
ference between the wholesale and 


retail indices was accountable by the 


fact that the former consists of 
group indices of “food”, “clothing”, 


“fuel and light’, “metals and electric. 
materials’, “building materials’, and 


“miscellaneous”, while the latter consists 


of only group indices of “food”, 


“clothing”, “fuel and light”, and “mis-— 


cellaneous”. The weekly general whole- 
sale index compiled by the Economic 
Times Daily (combined edition) however 
showed an increase of about 1% in the 


month under review. 


The following table gives some of the 


market quotations in Taipei in the month 
of September: 


Unit: NT$ 
Sheeting Rice Flour SWC Sugar 
Date (40 yds) (60kgs) (50 Ibs) (100 kgs) 
|~6—«98/6 206 134 60 364 
9/138 206 182 60. 360 
9/20 -206 129 60 350 
9/27 206 130 60 345 
9/30 206 . 130 60 340 
Peanut Barbed Vaseline Charcoal Wood 
oil Wire 16’’ “Taiwan 
Cedar’’ 


(60kgs) (ton) (Barrel) (60kgs) (60 kgs) 


9/6 485 3300 1250 62, 


9/138 3300 1250 57 400. 
9/20 475 3400 1250 57 400 
9/27 475 3450 1200 61 400 

9/30 «475 8450. 1200 61 400 


Note: The price of sheeting is official quotation 
and the price of rice is for first grade 
pon-lai white. The price of flour is that 
of local milled “Dragonfly” brand. 
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Base: June 1949 = 100 


TAIWAN MONETARY CONDITIONS 


IN SEPTEMBER 


Note Issue end Reserve. At the end 
of September, the intra-limit issue 
amounted to NT$198,323,124.50, secured 


fully by a reserve of 8,856,874.09 grams: 


of gold. The extra limit issue amounted 
to NT$274,000,000 backed by a com- 
bined reserve of 6,475,526.98 grams of 
gold (equivalent to NT$145,000,000), 
NT$70,000 worth of commercial bills, 
and NT$128,930,000 worth of godown 
warrants. 


The note issue in recent months has 
been kept at an even keel, as can be 
seen from the following table: 


Intra-limit Extra-limit Subsidiary Total 


Issue Issue Issue Issue 
(Unit: NT$ Million) ; 
May 198.51 265.65 563.32 
June 198.67 274.65 99.56 572.88 
July 198.38 274.62. 93.68 566.68 
Aug. 198.58 274.56 95.37 568 .51- 
Sep. 198.32 274.00 95.37 567.69 


Bank Deposits: The table below shows 


a steady increase in the Banks’ deposits | 


since last. May. The ‘“preferential’’ 
fixed deposits in the commercial banks 
amounted to NT$434 million at the 
end of September, NT$78 million less. 
than the August figure. This with- 
drawal was to some extent caused by 
another reduction of the interest rate 
during the month under review. 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks Total 
(Unit: NT$ million) 


May 1,200.70 656.63 1,857.33 
June 1,271.15 697.76 1,968.91 
July 1,246.06 744.40 1,990.46 
Aug. 1,338.90 761.03 2,099.93 
Sep. 678.30 


Bank Loans: Although deposits in 
the commercial banks were reduced 
in September, loans made by the com- 
mercial banks reached NT$310.39 mil- 
lion in the month, which was slightly 
higher than the August figure. With 


the widening in the difference between 


the interest rates of preferential de- 
posits and of the loans of the com- 
mercial banks, it is expected that the 
loans may further expand. 


Weekly Index of Commodity Prices (wholesale) in Taipei 


: For the Month of September, 1952 ° 
| Building 

General Food Fuel Clothing Materials Misc. 

Week ending 8/30 .... 545.05 426.24 544.99 717.34 681.91 572.66 

ist 545.62 428.03 544.99 717.34 687.36 572.66 

§49.09 436.82 534.53 717.34 687 . 36 572.66 

548.57 434.90 532.81 717.34 691.38 572.66 


543.23 717.34 698.10 572.66 


Note: The index for “Clothing” consists of official prices of. cotton yarn and cotton sheeting. 


(Unit: NT$ million) 

Bank of Taiwan Other Banks Total 
May 808.68 573.72 (237.00)* 1,382.40 
June — 850.15 620.56 (261.25)* 1,470.71 
July 836.88 658.47 (296.88)* 1,495.35 
Aug. 918.07 680.44 (309.30)* 1,598.51 


Sep. (310.39)* 


*amount excluding ‘“‘due from banks’’ 


Interest and Clearing: In pursuance 
of the Government’s low price policy 
and in order to induce the lowering 
of interest rates in the free money 
market, the Bank of Taiwan on Septem- 
ber 8th put into effect the fourth suc- 
cessive reduction of interest rates on » 
preferential fixed deposits and of those 
on loans by commercial banks. The 
new rates for the preferential fixed de- 
posits are as follows: 


Preferential Former Interest Revised Interest 
Deposit Period Rate (p. m.) Rate (p. m.) 


1 month 3.0 % 2.4% 
3 months 3.2 % 2.6 % + 
6 months 3.4 % 2.8 % 


The new interest rates on loans by 


the commercial banks are follows: 


Former Interest Revised Interest 
Kind of Loan Rate (p. m.) (Rate (p. m.) 


Time, Unsecured 3.9 % 3.6 % 
Time, Secured 3.6% 3.38 % 
Overdraft, 
- Unsecured 4.05 % 3.75% 
Overdraft, 

Secured 3.9 % 3.6 % 


The loan rates were all reduced by 
0.3%, while the preferential deposit 
rates by 0.6%. This was intended to 
yield more profit to the commercial 
banks in making loans and also in 
turn to expand their lending activities. 


The interest rates in the free money 
market in Taipei were 7.5% p. m. for 
unsecured loan and 6.0% p. m. for 
secured loan in August. The _ rates 
were further lowered in September. 

‘Bank clearings in Taipei expanded 
by more than 10% in September, total- 
ling 108,074 checks and NT$717,433,- 
862 in value. 


Number of Total Average per 
Checks Cleared Value Working Day 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
June 89,866 649.33 27.05 
July 90,986 597.26 23.89 
Aug. 95,547 604.48 23.25 
Sep. 108,074 717.43 27.59 


Foreign Exchange Balance: Although 
no foreign exchange was allocated for 
imports of chemical fertilizers during 
the month under review, imports still 
amounted to US$10,739,019.84, ac- 
cording to the figures of exchange 
settlements of the Bank of Taiwan. 
The value of exports was maintained 
at US$8,140,843.50. This compared 
favorably with the export figure of 
US$3.51 million in the same month 
last year. During the month of 
September, the export of sugar rose to 
US$3.7 million, while that of rice lost 
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momemtum, 


There 


no 


_ export of coal, and that of salt declined 
to an insignificant amount. 


verse export conditions 
these products are thus evident. 


exports of such 


The ad- 
confronting 


The 


sluggish goods as 


feather, bamboo rod, rice paper, etc., 
on the other hand showed some increase, 
though their export value was rather 


small. 


| Following are the detailed figures of 
exports and imports in September. 


Exports 


Salt 


Banana 


Cement 
Camphor 
Chemicals 
Feathers... 
Bamboo Rods 
Rice Paper 
Mamie, Sisal 
Paper & Pulp . 


Imports 


Chemical Fertilizers .. 
Bean Cake 
Wheat & Flour 
Wheat Bran 
Milk & Products 
Salt Fish 
Cotton Yarn 
Cotton Pes. Goods .... 
Cotton Products 
Wool & Products 
Hide & Leathers 
Logs & Lumber ........ 
‘Ores, Metals & Manu- 

facture 
Machinery & Tools .. 
Elec. Materials .......... 
Bicycles & Parts ........ 
Vehicles, Vessels & 

Pharmaceuticals ._....... 
Chinese Medicines .... 
& Paints ............. 
Glass & Products ...... 
Rubber & Products .... 
raver @ Fulp 
Oil & Wax 


(US$ million) 
Aug. Sept. 
1.818 3.728 
4.490 2.723 
0.723 0.434 
0.145 0.008 
0.352 0.220 
0.405 0.501 
0.004 — 
0.322 0.078 
0.003 0.030 
0.016 0.012 
0.003 0.006 
0.074 0.165 
0.016 0.020 
0.019 0.018 
0.017 0.053 
0.010 0.007 
0.011 0.014 
0.057 0.057 
0.008 
0.153 0.005 
0.053 0.061 
8.699 8.140 

(US$ million) 
Aug. Sept. 
3.959 
0.003 0.001 
0.819 0.714 
1.359 1.149 
0.041 0.039 
0.108 0.126 
0.347 0.211 
0.359 0.330 
0.0038 
0.157 0.368 
0.748 
03.18 0.037 
0.119 0.758 
0.094 0.115 
0.159 0.123 
1.064 1.678 
0.929 0.800 
0.134 0.122 
0.168 0.159 
0.325 0.595 
0.094 0.118 
0.627 0.559 
0.261 0.243 
0.126 0.172 
0.048 0.049 
0.135 0.183 
0.197 0.120 
0.276 0.159 
1.151 1.063 

13.880 10.739 


should set 


Exchange Allotment for Imports: 
The foreign exchange allotted to com- 
mercial firms for the import of various 
merchandise totalled an equivalent of 
US$5,450,515 in September. The 
average amount allotted weekly was 
US$1.36 million (US$1.37 in August). 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week November 10— 
th 

GOLD: High & low for 945 fine tael 
$282—2773%, for .99 fine in Macao 


$2935%—290%. Daily high & low: 
$28144—280%; 2808—-27754; 280%— 
27734; 281%—278%; 282—279% 
(Monday was a holiday). Opening 
28014, closing 281%. Crossrate US$ 


40.45—40. 20. Cif Macao contracts 
for 70,000 ozs, an unusually large lot, 
at US$40. 40—40.35. 


Market on easy side though better 
demand from outports steadied rate. 
Bangkok and Singapore prices moved 
around US$42 per oz. Japan and 
Korea crosses were around 45—47 and 
46—48 resp. Local exporters could 
make 5, 10 and 15% profits when ship- 
ping to southeast Asian, Japan and 
Korean’ forts respectively. From 
profits however smuggling charges have 
to be paid. In Bangkok the free (i.e. 
legally permitted) gold import has just 
gotten under way and it will take some 
time before first shipments from Europe 
will arrive; then the price decline 
in and Hongkong will 
suffer. In Japan there has been much 
interest in hoarding of gold and the 
plethora of US notes of which there 
has accumulated such a large amount 
over the past occupation years is to 


some extent channeled via Hongkong 


back to the US. In Korea the war 
has also brought large US$ spending 
and many Koreans have prospered and 
are now trying to turn the US$ wealth 
into something more useful or at least 
beautiful—thus gold from Hongkong is 
being ordered in spite of § rigorous 
examination by authorities. Fortunate- 
lv for the bullion merchants corruption 
is rife everywhere and since most peo- 
ple object to the control by govern- 
ments over the movement of gold, 
corrupt officials do not suffer any pricks 
of conscience. 


Forward interest for changeover 
fsvored buvers and totaled $1.30 per 
10 taels. Local stock declined on ac- 
count of reduced imports into Macao 
and a*tenerally heavy oversold position 
here. Tradings: 131,100 or daily 
average 26,220. Positions: 91,800. 
Cash bars sold 25,710 of which 8210 


listed. Imnorts from Macao 4500 
taels. Arrivals in Macao 80,000 ozs 
fine. Exports: 22,500 taels of which 


8500 to Bangkok, 6000 Singapore, 3500 
Japan, 3000 Korea, 1500 Taiwan. 

As market last week rallied omy 
because of scarcity of stock and low 
arrivals in recent weeks, the outlook 
for prices in the near future must be 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


as weak and downed: Macao 
arrivals have resumed with 80,000 ozs: 
(which actually were delivered at the 
beginning of the current week) im- 
porters being of the opinion that con- 
tinued shipments to Japan and Korea 
will not meet with any serious inter-. 
ruption though short pauses will be 
necessary to avoid seizures. The in- 
terested exporters are careful not to 
cause any disagreement among them- 


selves remembering the feud of last: 


year which resulted in many seizures bv 
local revenue officers who were tipved 
of by revengeful bullion dealers and 
smugglers. 


US$: High & low rates for US$ notes 
$6095%—603, DD 608—603%, TT 
610%—605%. Daily high & low TT 
rates (starting from Tuesday only, 
Monday being a holidav)—$610%— 


608%; 607%—605%; 607%—605%: 
609—605%4: 609%4—607. Sales: TT 
$1,525,000, DD 335,000, notes spot 


507,000, futures US$6,120,000. 


Market easy and rates almost col- 
lapsing. Some speculative buying and 
inquiry from gold importers did not 
much improve the decline. In TT 
sector very large offerings from Bang- 
kok were noticed resulting from the 
balance of trade between Hongkong 
and Thailand now considerably in favor 
of the Colony. Gold importers took up 
larger lots offered from Bangkok. 
General merchants did not buy more 
than usual, relatively small amounts as 
trade here is weak and nobody wants to 


lay in stocks as lower prices are anti- 


cipated. In notes sector the import of 
‘rreenbacks’ from Japan and Korea was 
heavy and there were also offers of US 
notes from China (apparently the drop 
in the US$ rate has made some very 
secret holders of notes in China wor- 
ried and so they have contrived to get 
them down to Hongkong for disposal). 
It looked at times like a ‘run on the 
US$’ with large quantities of notes 
being thrown on the market irrespective 
of the very low rate. The changeover 
interest favored sellers at $2.10 ner 
US$ 1000. 
5% million. 


SILVER: Prices per tael $5.70—5.65, 
dollar coin 3.72—3.70, small 
2.82—2:77. Sales: 3500 taels, 
dollar and 5000 small coins. 


BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN 
DD ‘Singapore $1.868—1.867, 
Manila 2.12—2.10, Bangkok 


per HK$1, Tokyo per US$5.96—5.95, 
per 100 yen $1.46—1.43%, Sales - 
Mal.$720,000, pesos 160,000, baht 2% 
million, piastres 2 million, US$50, 000, 


yen 60 million. Piastre DD were first j 


quoted in the market. 


Banknotes: sterling $15.55—15.50, 
Australia 12—11.97, 


1.21, Pakistan 1.25—1.24, Malaya © 
1.825—1.82, Canada 6.14—6.04, ~ 
Philippines 2.05—2.01, Macao 1, Japan 
per 100 yen 1.44—1.39, Indochina — 
1172—.116, Siam .335—.333, Indo- 
‘nesia .274—.2738. Canadian dollar 


which for some time quoted above US$ _ 


Positions figured at US$ — 


coins 
6000 


277 — 
.276, Indochina (Saigon) 8.30 piastres 


India 1.214%— 


ins 


= 


= 
= 
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now followed New York trend and 
dipped below US$ level here. Manila 
quotes lower in line with US$ weak- 


ness. Business was above average. 
Some speculative transactions. 
CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 


yuan per 100 quoted for notes $27— 
26%, DD 26%—25.70, and sales were 
resp. 35,000 and 1% m. yuan. Gold 
and US$ transfer quoted resp. 106 and 
108. 


People’s Bank of China yuan per 
one million quoted for notes $150—145, 
DD Canton 220—220, Amoy 192—190, 
Shanghai 196—194, and sales resp. 50 
m., 180 m., 150 m. and 170 m. yuan. 
Exchange with Shanghai in gold and 
US$ per 100 in China quoted resp. 86 
and 85/84. The _ difference between 


.PB yuan notes and DD Canton is 


widening; this rate (last week $150— 


145) shows the low value abroad of. 


the Chinese currency. It has however 
no bearing on foreign trade. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
By Chance 


Last Monday (10th Nov. 1952) 
being a public holiday, the share mar- 
ket did only four days’ business last 
week. It was not as active as expect- 
ed. There was still that unknown fear 
in the minds of most people who after 
giving a second thought to the election 


of General Eisenhower on the other. 


side of the globe think that the Korean 
struggle might be terminated some 
how or other but most likely by 
launching a long attack which would 
eventually affect the trading prospects 
of the Colony including the share 
market. Had it not been for that un- 
certainty both the volume and prices 
of most shares would have considerably 
improved. 


The total number of shares done as 
reported on board was 146,789 and the 
total proceeds were slightly over two 
million dollars. Interest was chiefly 
centered around China Lights (F. Pd.), 
Wheelocks and Lands. Wheelocks pre- 
sented their Statement of Accounts to 
their shareholders. There the very 
satisfactory annual profit of $5,430,126 
is shown in spite of the adverse busi- 
ness time. It is not surprising that 
those shares went up from 44% to 52 
during the last fortnight. China Lights 
have announced their final dividend of 
65 cents to be paid in December next, 


and in addition to the interim dividend | 


of 80 cents the total dividend for 
1952 is 95 cents, free of tax. Buyers 
of this item will keep in mind the im- 
mediate earning whenever they pur- 
chase and the price they pay after de- 
ducting 85 cents is very attractive as 
an investment at more than 10% in- 
terest. This accounts for the 18,716 
shares of Lights. (F. Pd.) done last 


week. Lands induce more supporters 
in view of the likely additional income 
resulting from increase of rents allow- 
ed by Law once the Rents Ordinance 
is revised. The knowing circle. said 
that 100% increase on the pre-war 
basic rent for offices and _ business 
houses and 50% for residential houses 
would be permitted in the course of a 


few weeks. 


The following are the quotations and 
changes of the share market on the 
14th November, 1952 compared with 
that on the 7th November, 1952:— 


H.K. Govt. 
4% wen 100 b. 


344% Loan (1934 & 91% nom. 
314% Loan (1948), 90 b 


Banka 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1415 b. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) £78% nom. 
Chartered Bank, £10 5/16 nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £19 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 150 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 225 b. 

Union Ins., 770 b; 780 s; 775 sa. 
China Underwriters, 5.20 nom. 


Loans 


H.K. Fire Ins., 136 b; up $8. 
Shipping 

Douglases, 160 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 

Shells (Bearer), 78/114. 


U. Waterboats, 12 b 


U. Waterboats (Bonus), 10.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.40 b. 
Docks, ee Godowns, Etc. 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 90 b; 90% sa; down $1. 

North Point Wharves, 6.70 s. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 244 b. 

H.K. Docks, 21.30 s; 21.30/.20 sa; down 20 
cents. 


China Providents (Old), 12.60 b; 12.80 s. 
China Providents (New), 6.20 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.85 b; 1.95 s; 1.90 sa. 


Wheelocks, Ex.: Div., 47% b; 47% 8; 47%4/ 
47/47% sa; down 75 cents. — 
Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom: 
H.K. Mines, 3¢ nom. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 6% b; 6.60 s; down 15¢. 


H.K. Lands (Old), 57 b; 58 s; 57%4/58/57% 
sa; up $1. 
H. - en (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 57 sa; 
2 
S’hai Lands, 1.275 b; 1.35 s; 1.30 sa. 
Humphreys, 13.30 b. 
H.K. Realties, 2.20 b; up 5¢. 


Chinese Estates, 145 b. 
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Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 20.30 b; 20% s; 20.30/.40 
sa; up 20¢. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 31% b. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 15.60 b. 

Star Ferries, 117 s; down $1 


China Lights (F. Pd.), 9.70 b; 9% s; 9%4/.70 
sa; up 5¢. 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6.45 b; 6% s: 

6.45 sa. 


H.K. Electrics, 22.80 b; 23 s; 23/22.80 sa; 


down 20¢ 


Macao Electrics, 11 nom. 

Sandakan Lights, 7°, nom. 

Telephones, 17.40 b; 17.40 sa; up 10¢. : 
3.80 sa. 


Telephones 8% be 90 
Shanghai Gas, 65¢ b. 


Industrials 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 26 b. 
Cements, 18 b; 18-20 s; 18.10 sa. 


H'.K. Ropes, 20 b; up 10¢. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 19% b. 

Watsons, 24.90 b; 25.30 s; 
down 40¢. 

L. Crawfords, 29.60 b. 

Sinceres, 2.90 b. 

China Emporium, 9.15 b; 9.20 sa. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 sa. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 133 b. 

Wing On (H.K.), 50% nom. 


25/24.90/25 sa; 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 18 b. 

International Films, 77¢ b; 78¢ sa. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), rt 30 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd. 1 .70 nom, 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman, 


Yangtsze Finance, 5.40 b. 


Cottons 


Ewos; 24% b; 2.30 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1.40 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30¢ nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 3.40 nom. 
Bute Plantation, 2.05 b. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.95 s; 
Dominion Rubber, 2.10 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 35¢ nom. 
Kota Bahroe, Ex. Div., 244 b; up 10¢. 
Kroewoek Java, Ex. Div., 41¢ nom. 
Langkat, 55¢ nom. 
Rubber Trust, 2.05 b; 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.10 
Shanghai Kelantan, 50¢ b 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.05 b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2 nom. 
Sungei Duri, 2.90 m 
Tanah Merah, 72¢ b | 
Ziangbe Rubber, 2 nom; down $1. 


2.95 sa. 


2.10 sa. 
5.20 sa. 
; 55¢ s; up 4¢. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Statement showing outputs for 


for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, 
Managers :— | 
-Output for 
Oct. 1952 
Consolidated ............ 95,200 ,, 
» Kota Bahroe ............ - 638,000 ,, 
Sungei Dari. ......--.--.. 50,000 .,, 
Shanghai Pahang 52,500 ,, 
Shanghai Kedah ........ 86,929 ,, 
Tanah. Merah ........... 


October 1952 of the Rubber Companies 


Ltd. are Secretaries &/or General 
Total this Estimate this 

Financial Year to date Financial Year 
662,100 lbs. (10 mths) 715,000 
1,200,090 
655,000 
790.700 . (4 420,000 
1,100,000 
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wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the 


MEETING. 


THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


on the passes. 


‘THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


FIFTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 
Saturday, 22nd November, 1952 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
There are 8 races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the 


First Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. 


Through Tickets (8 Kies 216: 00) gis tickets at $2.00 each for the 


Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash 
Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup Sweep” scheduled to be run on 21st 
January, 1953, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at 
Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road. 


Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not oad for by 10.00 


a.m. on Friday, 21st November, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. 


To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, non- 


members are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 
Offices at:— 


5 Street, Hong Kong or 


TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules: — 


Dividends will be paid on’the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear’ is given. The ‘‘All Clear” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT-..TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 

Totaiisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 

All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
feeting. 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 
Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 


382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him and for payment of all chits, etc. 


Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 


be on sale at the Race Course. 


The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 


11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurers’ Com- 
pradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, 
and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 


they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 


NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THe 
PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day 


including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 


Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 


his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO.OPERATE 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


MBALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 
Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 


requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
Holders of such passes are. not permitted in the Members’ En- | 
closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 


Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 


adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
ag to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall. . 
ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 


Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 


By Order, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 
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HONGKONG STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Report for October:—The market 
was fairly steady during October, 
showing slight increases in most stocks 
with appreciable gains in Wheelocks 
and Star Ferries. | 


Hong Kong Telephone Rights are in 


demand and must be taken up on or 


before 30th December, 1952. The new 
shares will rank for dividend from ist 
January, 1953. The market closed 
steady. 


Business reported during October: 
$12,857,117. Business reported in 
1951: $140,671,899. Business for 
Jan./Oct. 1952: $118,758,533. Busi- 
ory reported October, 1951: $20,521,- 
6 


‘Business Done During October: 


Shares 
North Point Wharves ............ 5,500 
Sh. & Hongkew’ Wharf ............ 1,832 
Ewo Cotton ....... 9,500 
Rubber 3 
Dominion Rubber 2,000 
S’hai Kelantan 12,000 


Tanah Merah 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Stock & Share Quotations for Jan./Aug. and for Sept. 1952 


Highest Lowest 1952 


Stock 
H.K. Government 4% Loan 
U.K. Government 3%% 
H.K. Government 
H.K. Government 314% 
Loan (1948) ........ base 

Banks 


H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. 
London Register 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. .. 


Insurances 
Insurance Office, 


Union tase. Socy. of Can- 


Canton 
Ltd. 


ton, 
China Underwriters, Ltd. 
Hongkong. Fire . Insurance 


Shipping 
Steamship 


Co., 


Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Ltd. Def. .... 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. 


Eastern Navigation 


North Point Wharves, Ltd. 


& Hongkew Wharf 


Co., L 


Hongkong & Dock 
Co., Ltd. 


China Provident Loan and 


Mortgage Co., Ltd. Rts. 


Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. .. 

Wheelock Marden & Co., 
Ltd. 
Mining 


Raub Australian Gold Min- 
ing Co., Ltd. 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 


Hongko Shanghai 
Hongkong Land Investment 
and Agency Co., Ltd. .. 


Estate & Fin- 
ance Co., Ltd 


Hongkong Realty & Trust 
Co., Ltd. 


Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways 


Star Co., 
China Light & Power Co., 
Ltd. F. Pd. ) 


Hongkong Electric Co., ‘Ltd. 
Macao Electric. Lighting 
Ltd. 


Sandakan Light & ‘Power 
Co., Ltd. 


Hongkong” Telephone 


Jan./Aug. 
High © Low 
$9814 $9614 
$9314 $9314 
$9314 $9314 
$94 $91 
$1645: $1360 
£915 £81% 
$150 $139 
$26214 $210 
$820 $730 
$5.85 $434 
$150 $130 
$163 $160 
$53 $53 
$2614 $25 
(O) $11.30 $9 
(Bonus)$10.80 $8% 
$1.85 $1.10 
$112 
$7.30 $514 
$2% $1.30 
$20 $16 
$15 $1014 

Rts," 
$2%— $1.225 
$461%4 $38 
$8.10 $5%4 
$5.60 
(O)$70 $3814 
(Bonus ) $45 $36 
(Rts)$16% $1114 
$1.70 $1.10 
$14% $10 
$3 $2.10 
$19.90 $15 
$2814 $24 
$13 $12 
$120 $90 
$9 $8 
$6.20 $5.20 
$24% 
(Bonus )$22.90 $2144] 
$12%4 $9 
$7 $7 
$18 $14.40 


September 
‘High Low 
$90 $90 
$1435 $1410 
$150 $146 
$770 $750 
$5 $5 
$130 $130 
$11.40 $11.40 
$10.80 $10.80 
$1.65 $1.475 
$92 
$6.80 $6.60 
$2.20 $2.10 
$20.90 $19.40 
$13.60 $12 
$0.68 $0.60 
$1.85 $1.40 
$4214, 
$6.60 $6.40 
$50% $48 
$4814 $4514 
$1.30 $14 
$18 $12% 
$19.40 $1814 
$30.40 $30 
$15.20 $15.20 
$104 $101 
$9.35 $8.90 
$6.35 $6 
$22.80 $22 
$10.60 $10.30 
$18.20 $17.30 


| The Sungei 
Es 


Stock 


Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., 
Ltd. 


Hongkong Manufactur- 


Stores, Etc. 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold 


Storage Co., Ltd. ...... 
A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd. .... 
Sineste 
China Ltd. 
Kwong Sang Hong, Lid. 

Wing On Co., Ltd. ...... 

Miscellaneous 
China [Entertainment & 
Investment  Co., 
Ltd. eee 


International Films Ltd. . 

H.K. Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. 

(F. Pd.) 

Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. .. 

Shanghai Loan & Invest- 


: Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


Rubber Estates 


The Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations, 


The Anglo Java Sanaa. 
Ltd. 


(Java) 


The Ayer Tawah Salons 
Plantation Co., Ltd. .. 
The saree Plantations 
The Rubber 
Estates (1914) Ltd. .... 
The Dominion Rubber Co., 
The ~ Java Consolidated 
Rubber & Coffee Estates, 
Ltd. se 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber 

Estates (1921) Ltd. 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, 

Ltd. ee 
Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot 
Mijn-Bosch-En Landbou- 
wexploitatie in Langkat . 
The Rubber Trust, Ltd. .. 
The Shanghai Kedah Planta- 
tions, Ltd. 
The -Shanghai 
Rubber Estates 
Ltd. 


Kelantan 
(1925) 


The Shanghai Rub- 
ber Estate, Ltd 


The Sungala Rubber Estate, 
Ltd. 


Duri. Rubber 
ber Estates, Ltd 
The Tanah Merah Bstates 
(1916) Ltd. 


The Ziangbe Rubber Co., 
Ltd. 


ee eee es 


* 


Jan./Aug. 
igh _Low 
$13.10 
$25 
$20% $15.70 
$28%, $201%4 ) 
Rts. $2% $1 
$36 $22.60 
(Rts,) $9.40 $614 
$314 $3 
$13 $9.20 
$2% $1.85 
$122 $115 
$5714 $56 
$2114 $16.30 
$0.90 $0.75 
$3%4 $3 
$16 $9 
$1.80- $0.90 
$5144 $4.10 
$3.60 $1.70 
$214 $1.10 
$0.50 $0.10 
$5 $3 
$444 $2 
$5.40 $2.30 
$314 $2 
$0.65 $0.40 
$3.80 $3 
$0.85 $0.40 
$1.30 $0.50 
$4 $1.70 
$10.40 $4.80 
$1.30 30.85 
$1% $1.10 
$2% $2% 
$5.35. $3 
$814 $4 
$1.60 $1 
$414 $1.70 


Highest Lowest 1952 
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September 
High Lew 

$17.60 $16.90 
$19.90 $19.40 
$19.40 $19 
$27.80 $2614 
$9.20 $9.20 
$125 | $125 
$16.80 $16.80 
$9 $9 
$14, $1 
$4.80 $414 
$2.55 $2.10 
$2 $2 
$0.52 $0.50 
$0.40 $0.40 
$2.30 $2.20 
$5 $5 
$0.65 $0.55 
$1 $1 
$0.75 $0.75 


at. 
r, 
S 
S 
n 
n 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon 
& Godown Co., Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. 
(F, Pd) 
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NEW ZEALAND GOLD ON FREE 
MARKET 


Since August 16, 1952, gold pro- 
ducers in New Zealand, or thew agents 
holding gold dealers’ licences, have 
been permitted to sell their production 
overseas on the open market, provided 
full proceeds of such exports are. re- 
ceived in U.S. dollars at not less than 
$35 per fine oz. 


This means that New Zealand is 
following the policy adopted by Cana- 
da, South Africa, British West Africa, 
East Africa, British Guiana, Rhodesia, 
Fiji, and Australia, > 3 


New Zealand producers, or licensed 


dealers, will require a permit to export 


in respect of individual gold shipments. 
The Reserve Bank’s official buying price 
for gold has been raised six pence an 
ounce to £NZ12/5/- a fine ounce. 
Value of gold production in New Zea- 
land in 1950 was about £NZ1 million. 


Late in 1951 Australia announced 
that gold would be sold abroad on the 
world free market subject to the grant- 
ing of an export licence by the Com- 
monwealth Government and the pro- 
vision, where necessary, of a valid im- 
port licence permitting admission into 
the country of the buyer. Under the 
original procedure fine gold was re- 
duced to 22 carats and formed into 
strips, prior to packing and despatch 
abroad, oversea buyers being required 
to supply an affidavit that the gold 
purchased would be used for industrial 
purposes only. These affidavits were 
intended to provide an assurance that 
the gold was not going into private 
hoards. 


However, it was found that the 22- 
carat form was often inconvenient to 
genuine industrial users, and on 5th 
August, 1952, it was announced in 
Australia that fine gold could in future 
be offered for sale on the open market. 
Australia’s income from gold is, at the 
rate of over £A16 million a year, paid 
for entirely in U.S. dollars, including 
the premium. 


In Australia all gold for sale abroad | 


is offered through one _ organisation 
which is representative of gold pro- 
ducers. This organisation offeis gold 
for sale by tender, and bids are ac- 
cepted by cable, with instructions as 
to the deposit of the necessary dollars 
in New York. Oversea buyers of gold 
have found it necessary to appoint a 
reputable agent in Australia, and banks 
are already providing this service. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Mr. Eisenhower’s’ election was re- 


ceived with general. satisfaction on 


Malayan markets, but the improvement 
in sentiment which developed can be 
attributed mainly to the relief that 
the largest consumers of our products 
might now get back to business. 


The Federation Budget, ‘presented 
during the week, contributed also to 


general confidence when it was re- 


vealed that no increase was proposed 
in taxation, but that Emergency Ex- 
penditure would be met partly from 
public loans of which $50 millions was 
to be raised shortly. The Loan opera- 
tion should be greatly assisted by the 
investment of money from the com- 
pulsory Provident Fund, to which con- 
tributions have been made for some 
months past. Contributors whose 
numbers are growing were estimated 
initially to be in excess of 300,000 from 
many of whom $10 per month might 
be expected. 


A good volume of business was 
maintained in Industrials and Tins 
and small increased interest in Rub- 
bers was noted. Business in Loans 
was somewhat retarded by the an- 
nouncement of the intention of the 
Federation Government to make a fresh 
issue, 


The Industrial market showed itself 
capable of absorbing further substan- 
tial parcels of stock and prices moved 
generally in consequence of the weight 
of or lack of offerings in particular 
shares. Gammon Malaya and Uniteers 
improved. Straits Traders’ eased to 
$21.20 before strong buying developed, 
carrying the price to $22.25 at the end. 
Malayan Cement fluctuated on inter- 
mittent up-country support and Col- 
heries eased slightly on the eve of 
presentation of the annual _ report. 


Fraser & Neave and Wearne Brothers 


had numerous small buyers. at last 
week’s closing rates. 


In the Dollar Tin section Rantau had 
a spectacular rise from $5.40 to $6.20 
on the recommendation ofa final divi- 
dend of 40%, making 100% for the 
year ended 30.6.52, and an interim at 
the same rate account the _ current 
term. In addition, the Directors pro- 
pose a Capital Bonus issue of one share 
for one now held. Petaling, done on 
Saturday at $6.00, recovered to $6.20 
on outport support. In the Australian 
Tin department Rawang Concessions 
went ahead to 56/- and Sungei Bidor 
rose to 64/6. 


_FAR EASTERN 
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The maintenance of a steady rubber 
commodity market and the clarifica- 
tion of the wages arbitration award 
for estate labour brought renewed 
small interest in rubber shares. In 


particular, takers appeared for the 


dividend payers Glenealy and Kempas 
with their final recommendations of 
10% and Riverview with its first in- 
terim declaration of 5%. 


Business Done. Ist to 7th November. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave $2.45 to $2.40 
to $2.4214%4, Gammon $2.95, Consolidated Tin 
Smelter Ord. 22/14%, Hammer $2.60, Hong Kong 
Bank (Colonial Register) $760, Malayan Breweries. 
$4.85, Malayan- Collieries $1.50 to $1.42%,. 
Robinson $3.30, Robinson 6% Pref. $5.25, Straits 
Times $4.15, Straits Trading $22.00 to $21.50 to 
$22.25, Uniteers $13.75, Henry Waugh $2.30, 
Wearne $2.32%4. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.30 to $1.34, Klang River 
$2.57144, Kuchai $3.72%4%, Lukut (Old) 63 cents, 
Petalings $6.00 to $6.20 c.d., Rantau $5.40 
to $6.20 c.d., ¢.o.b., Sungei Way $4.20, Talam 
$3.10, Ulu Klang 42 cents. 


Austral Malay 42/6, Burma Malay 25/-, Pungah: 
21/6, Rawang Concessions 56-, Sungei Bidor 
64/6, Takuapa 22/3d., Amalgamated Tin 10/-, 
Kent 5/9 and 5/10%. 


British-Borneo Petroleum 38/7% and 


Gold. Raub $2.62%. 


_ Rubbers. Glenealy $1.07% and $1.10, Pajanr 
95 cents, Parit Perak $1.05 and Riverview 3/4% 
to 3/5%. 

Australian Investments. Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary 40/7% and 41/-, Containers 27/7%, 
Mount Lyell 24/6, Queensland Cement (4/- paid) 
10/- (all Australian currency). 


Kamunting Tin Dredging Limited. In the year 
ended 31.1.52 four dredges in Malaya worked 
throughout the period. In Siam a fifth dredge 
also worked throughout and a sixth just over 
ten months, before dismantlement for removal 
to the new Bangtao area. Profit was shown. 
at £583,922, or 87.3%, after British Profits Tax. 
The final dividend of 274%4% will make 40%, 
unchanged from last year. Net liquid assets 
in Balance Sheet come to £1,145,788, or 8/6%4 
per share, with stores valued at £255,416, or 
1/10%4d. per share. It is expected that the 
Pangnga property will be worked out by April 
1953 when the dredge now in operation will 
also be transferred to Bangtao. Malayan War 
Damage assessment was received and £131,642 
being 75% of award credited against Rehabilita- 
tion Loan. Further payment’ of 20% is ex- 
pected which will discharge balance of this 
liability. 

Glenealy Plantations Limited. Made $373.296 
(62.2%) for year ended 30.6.52 and final 10% 
will make a total of 40%, against 80% last 
year. Net liquid assets work out at $223,375, 
or 37.2 cents per share. Cost of production 
was 57.3 cents per Ib. on a crop which averaged 


656 lbs. per aere. $63,362 was received by way — 


of interim payment on War Damage award. 
Nyalas Rubber Estates Limited. Profit for 


year ended 31.5.52 was $45,298 (9%) of which 
$25,410 net or 5% was derived from the invest- 


ment in Chermang Development. No dividend | 


is recommended, where 25% was paid last year. 
Net liquid assets, excluding the Chermang 
holding, were worth $134,633, or 26.9 cents per 
share. Terrorist activity interfered with pro- 
duction and made the year a costly one for 


the company, so that cost of production rose ' 


to $1.08 per lb. on crop averaging 279 Ibs. 
per acre. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 


-—To purchase, 


INCORPORATIONS | 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hong Kong during 


the week ended November 8, 1952 :— 


Un Long Hop Yick Company Limited 
take on lease or in 
exchange, or otherwise acquire any 
lands and buildings in the District of 


Un Long; Nominal Capital, HK$3,000,- 


000. Registered Office, Un Long, New 
‘Territories, Kowloon, Hong Kong; 
Subscribers—Tang Tak Yuk, 53, Main 
Street, 1st floor, Un Long, N.T., Kow- 


loon, Merchant; Lai Tat Yiu, 51, Main 


Street, Ist floor, Un Long, N.T., Kow- 


loon, Merchant; Li Tsang Shun, 18, 
Hov Yick Street, 1st floor, Un Long, 
Lam... Tat 


N.T., Kowloon, Merchant; 
Wing, 52, Main Street, Un Long, N.T., 


Kowloon, Merchant. 


Modern Printing Equipment Limited 
—To design, manufacture, buy, sell, 
etc. machinery of all kinds used in 
the graphic arts - industry; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 
214, Prince’s Building, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—F. E. Zeylstra, 1, 
Suffolk Road, Kowloon Tong. Merchant; 
D. Brittan Evans, 17, Shek O, Hong 
Kong, Solicitor; W. C. R. Carr, Hong 
Kong Club, Hong Kong, Solicitor; F, D. 
Hammond, Flat 9, Abermor Court, May 
Road, Hong Kong, Solicitor; Harold 
Caine, 56, Rutton Building, Duddell 
St. H.K., Solicitor; M. M. Watson, 3, 
Abermor Court, May Rd., H.K., Soli- 
citor; H. A. Knock, 76, Macdonnell Rd., 
H.K., Merchant, 

Kizira Limited—Merchants, manu- 
facturers, importers, exporters, etc.; 
Nominal Capital HK$50,000. Regis- 
tered Office; 20, Stanley Street, second 
flocr, Victoria, Hong Kong; Sub- 
scribers—Pheroze Pestonji Mehta, 20, 
Stanley Street, Hong Kong, Merchant; 
Abdulla Tyebbhai Chiba, 20, Stanley 
Street, Hong Kong, Merchant. 

Luen’ Cheong Hong, 
porters, commission agents, etc.; No- 


Chatham Road, 


Lee Yee Chee, 
floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; Kwan Fan 
sees 2, Peak Road, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant. 


Limited—Im-. 


minal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, Room 305, No. 4, Queen’s 
Road Central, Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Subscribers—Fung Ying’ Sun, 405, 
Kowloon, Merchant; 
Peter Koon Lan Ngan, 405, Chatham 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 

Great World Amusement Limited— 
Business of an Amusement Park or Parks 
together with dancing halls, swimming 
pools, restaurants, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$2,000,000; Registered Office, 
Room 206, Hong Kong Hotel Building, 
Pedder Street, Victoria, Hong Kong, 
Mok Tsze Fung, 53, Wongneichung 
Road, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; 
15, Fort Street, top 


' Chee Wing & Company, Limited— 
Dealers and importers and exporters of 
all kinds of metal, metal-ware, machin- 
ery, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 


Registered Office, 28, Lee Yuen Street, 


~ 


West, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers 


NOTICE 


It is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce that we have now esta- 
blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we 
will be very pleased to handle any 
enquiries concerning property in 

these countries. 


HARRIMAN REALTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
PROPERTY MANAGERS. 


King’s Building, 2nd Floor, 
; Hong Kong. 
Tel. 35846. 


HONG KONG LONDON 
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—lLaw Shu Fan, 13, Bayview Mansion, 
Top floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; Law 
Hee Chiu, 4, U Lam Terrace, 3rd floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant. 


Hongkong Farming Produce 


. Storage Company,  Limited—Farmers, 


Graziers, breeders of and dealers in live 
stock, market gardeners, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 
Hotel Cecil, Ground floor, Chater Road, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Chan Wai Chuen, 83, Sing Wo Road, 


Hong Kong, Merchant; Choy In Por, 


32, Connaught 


Road Central, Hong 
Kong, Merchant. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO., LTD. 


“NOTICE TO CONSUMERS 


REDUCTION IN SURCHARGE 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM 
co. , (&.C.) LTD. HAVE RE- 
DUCED OIL FUEL PRICES BY 
$20 PER LONG TON FROM 7TH 
NOVEMBER 1952. THIS RE- 
DUCTION WILL BE PASSED 
ON TO CONSUMERS IN FULL 
FROM THE SAME DATE. ALL 
ACCOUNTS RENDERED FOR 
METERS READ ON AND AFTER 
7TH NOVEMBER 1952 WILL 
CARRY A SURCHARGE OF 
17% IN PLACE OF THE PRE- 
VIOUS 22%. | 


for The Hongkong Electric 
Co., Ltd., 
Gibb, Livingston & 
Co., Ltd., 
Agents. 
Hong Kong, 
November, 1952. 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
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ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


| Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
| 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 


| Hong Kong. 
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| | An easy-working, high-gloss de- 
corative finish that has outstand- 

| ing opacity and is pre-eminently 
suitable for exterior use. 


WORY 
‘O17 1808 | i 


Bn cal Dries with an attractive velvety 
sheen, can be washed repeatedly 
and is ideal for all interior decora- 


ow 


tion. 


SUPERMATT FINISH 


terior use. 


in all finishes. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (CHINA) 


A washable matt finish for in- 


Full range of attractive colours 


LTD. 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paidup —- Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds » 33,200,000. - O 
| Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
INDO-CHINA 
Branches:— 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta Sab P A RIS 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 4 Scheduled Flights to: 
Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— SAIGON 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio SUNDAYS 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe HANOI 
Bandung FRIDAYS & SUNDAYS 
Celebes:— Singapore. 
Malang  HAIPHONG 
Makassar FRIDAYS & SUNDAYS 
Probolinggo 
| PARIS 
Semarang Lomboks= Thailand: — TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


4 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
Queen's Building, Ground Fleor 


__—-- (Opp. The Star Ferry) 
26631 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG 


NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE we BANGKOK she TOKYO 


KKK 
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HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 
Tel. 26743, 38156, F. 52618 


2 VF 
HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 
1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


RA A 
KOWLOON TEXTILE iNDUSTRIES, 
LTD. 

St. George’s Building, Hongkong 
Tel, 31105, 31106. Factory 91—%135 
R 
LEA TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
ist Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., Hongkong 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 
NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 36056, 86057—8, 80839 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 


EAD RARD A 


HONGKONG 


NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 8, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bidg. 


Tel. 25413, 33575, 35860. F. 91-741 16, Queen’s Road, H.K. 
OOF Tel. 20265. F, 91—747 


A 
SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 


ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 

Room No. 212, 

20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong © 
Tel. 36752. F. 69909 


"7 
PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. — 
ist Fl., China Building, Hongkong 
Tel, 33426. F. 91—737 


Tel, 23148, 25347, 36990 
Spinning Mill 50366, 
Weaving Mill 58416 


RD 
SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Room No. 105, Pedder Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 211538, 21858. F, Tel. 91-731-2 


RD 
WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 


2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 24886. Factory Tel. 5813838-4 


+ MAR D 
SHANGHAI TEXTILES, LTD. 
1 Mezz. Fl., Exchange Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 21140. F. 91—739 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


and. Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. ~~ 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS « G4S 
TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT « 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION «= MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR *« METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS * WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 
GEAR «+ RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO « 

| LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL €O., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
~ Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Lid., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SINGAPORE: MeAlister & Co., Ltd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
| Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Sieel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartcred Bank Buildings 


201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. JARDINE, MATHESON | 


Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


mv. “CHAS DANT™ .... 2. = Dec. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Founded 1858 & CO. LTD. | 
BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
"PROM U.S.A, HONG KONG 
| | 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE HONG KONG, CHINA, = 
PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS = JAPAN & KOREA 
via JAPAN porters and Exporters, 
| 
‘mv. “TUNGSHA” _.. ... Loading Hongkong 20th Nov. ; Tea and General Merchants, | | 
pay, Insurance, Shipping and 
“TAIWAN”... » 20th Dec. § ‘Air Transport 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
| ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 5 } | 
GENERAL MANAGERS: | 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE The Australia China Line | 
) FROM FREEMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, }§ } The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
SYDNEY & BRISBANE Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
m.v. “DELOS” Ist Dec Ewo Breweries Limited 
, LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA yf GENERAL AGENTS: 
| 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 2 Canton Insurance Office Limited 
via RABAUL British Overseas Airways Corporation 
mv. “AC 29th Dec. } Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
| Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji AGENTS: 
The Glen Line Limited 
; N. Y. K yf The Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
The Prince Line Limited | 
m.v. “ARIMA MARU” .. 6/7th Dec. The Western Canada Steamships Limited | 
FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, } The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
2 CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM } ) Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. , 
& HAMBURG | | The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY ; | 
= 
4 
a 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


| 

| 

{ 

All the above subject to alteration without notice. The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | | 

| 


 $rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. $TELEPHONE 22021/6 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: i 5 Hong Kong Airways Limited 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. + 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
PAL. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MAERSK LINE 


a 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


‘PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
| PANAMA 
M/S LAURA MAERSK. ..., Nov. 18 
M/S. LEISE MAERSK .... .... .... 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... Nov. 28 
M/S OLGA MAERSE .... .... .... ... . Dec. 18 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S MATILDA MAERSK _.... .... Dec. 13 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK 
M/S HERTA Dec. 5 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. 


4 


Tel: 36066-9.. 
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HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
‘COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents @ Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Qscen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO “SYDNEY” 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA). 


| Correspondents at 
LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY | 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & cg CO., LTD. 


fice: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., _ 
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